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The Milwaukee Meeting 


With songs of welcome and good cheer, by a 
chorus of five hundred boys, the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence was 
ushered in. It was a delightful starter. The 
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boys, crowded together on the small stage as 
closely as they could be, sang with a vigor 
and vim as if welcoming school superinten- 
dents were the most enjoyable thing in the wide 
world. Their smiling faces and hearty singing 
put everybody in good humor. The ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner’’ brought the audience to its feet, and 
when the five hundred boys waved their small 
flags there rose cheer upon cheer. God bless those 
boys, they started us off right! The inspiration 
lasted us thru the whole meeting. Milwaukee will 
ever be remembered as a place where patriotism 
reigns supreme. 

The singing at every session was very good. 
Smiling faces, well-trained voices, clear enuncia- 
tion, and spirited expression were notable charac- 
teristics. The mixed choruses revealed wonderful 
skill in shading. Everything musical was beauti- 
fully done. Here Milwaukee is the leader. There 
is nothing climatic responsible for the proverbially 
wretched ‘‘ American voice’’; the Milwaukee 
schools have taught us that comfort. 


George W. Bruce made a splendid welcoming 
address. He praised Milwaukee to the skies, and 
yet he did not say more than every visitor to that 
fair city was cheerfully willing to subscribe to be- 
fore the end of the convention. The moral tone 
of Milwaukee is a very healthy one. Policemen 
were nowhere to be seen, neither was there any 
apparent need for them. Civic and social life 
seems to be governed by a desire to do what is 
right. ‘‘ Milwaukee,’’ Bruce said, ‘‘ has asmaller 


percentage of vice and crime than any other city 
of the United States.’’ And we believe him. 

The addresses on the lessons to be derived from 
the educational exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase 
exposition were somewhat disappointing to those 
who had visited St. Louis. They were too long 
for what they contained, especially the one by Ben 
Blewett, who quoted rather extensively from a re- 
port by Miss Whitney. The audience expected 
pithy analyses and was not willing to be satisfied 
with saltatory description. 


Education at the Exposition. 


Howard J. Rogers said that the European school 
systems served two general purposes, (1) to perpet- 
uate class distinctions and (2) to prepare young 
men for efficient colonial service by commercial and 
technological training. French education he char- 
acterized as analytical and logical; German edu- 
cation as authoritative. In American schools, he 
declared, the child’s activity formed the basal cen- 
ter; in German schools, the teacher. The fre- 
quent change of teachers in the United States was 
contrasted with conditions in Switzerland and the 
Swiss continuity of service in one community com- 
mended as worthy of adoption here. 

E. Oram Lyte spoke more particularly of the 
American school exhibits. He pointed out that 
most of the finished products shown at St. Louis 
were far too finished for school products. He 
rightly complained that the steps were hidden by 
which results were obtained. This lack rendered 
authoritative judgment regarding the exhibits ex- 
tremely difficult. Lyte considered the work done 
for the education of the negro most gratifying, 
but was equally emphatic in calling the Indian 
education products poor. This being the judg- 
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ment of a calm and gentle critic of high profes- 
sional standing, who carefully weighs his every 
word, it formed the topic of many private discus- 
sions in the hotel lobbies. The uniformity of 
courses of study thruout the United States, Lyte 
accounted for by the force of the American ideal. 
In text-books and school furniture, he said, Amer- 
ica unquestionably leads the world. 

Ben Blewett contrasted the education of the 
children of the crowded city slums with that of 
the American boy of fifty years ago. How tosup- 
ply the needs of the modern city boy is a problem 
that should engage the best thought of all educa- 
tors. The desirability of uniting small and ineffi- 
cient rural schools to efficient central schools, was 
emphasized.- The school centers of New York city 
and Superintendent Kern’s work in Winnebago 
county, Illinois, were held up as models. 

Every speaker exulted at the important place ac- 
corded to education at St. Louis. This glory of 
the exposition will never be forgotten. It her- 
alded in an educational century. Why, even on 
the Pike the barkers took up the slogan, and ‘‘It’s 
educational ’’ was an oft re-iterated argument to 
pursuade people to part with their money for a 
peep at the mysteries hidden from view. So no 
one need blush for having done the Pike. Every- 
thing was educational at St. Louis. 


The remarks concerning ‘‘ Means of Increasing 
the Efficiency of Our Public School Work ’’ had to 
do chiefly with courses of study and their ration- 
alia. Albert G. Lane was confined to his home in 
Chicago by a painful injury. His place was taken 
by John W. Carr, who is ever ready to discuss 
problems touching educational practice. Carr is 
an enthusiast and a tireless worker. He seems to 
have settled in Anderson, Indiana, for better or 
worse, and is doing splendidly there. The people 
respect him highly, and several advances in his 
salary testify eloquently to their appreciation of 
him. The feeling of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is witnessed by his election to the presi- 
dency for the ensuing year. Whether his address 
turned the votes to him or not, it was a sensible 
and clear-cut piece of work. The chief point was 
that the interests of the schools are best served by 
a constant increase of the efficiency of the teachers. 
To improve the teachers should be the constant 
aim of the superintendents, and the people should 
do their bounden share by supplying respectable 
salaries. Here all reform endeavors may well 
center for a while. 

Pearse insisted more particularly upon training 
to self-reliance. The children are taught too many 
things in too little time, he argued; instead of 
giving them brief glimpses of a variety of sub- 
ects, we ought to cultivate thoro understanding 
of the essentials. Pearse also made a strong plea 
for the professional preparation of the superinten- 
dents and principals of schools. There should be 
a place, he urged, where men and women looking 
for these offices would be trained in administrative 
duties, in the wise expenditure of money, in the 
making of courses of study and similar problems. 
We were reminded, as he spoke, of the trans-Mis- 
sissippi summer school, short-lived, but very use- 
ful, which was called into being by a happy inspi- 
ration of Pearse’s, and kept up for several weeks 
for the instruction of officers charged with school 
administration. Here isa suggestion well worth 
following up. 


Let us hope that the paper by Supt. William I. 
Crane, of Marshalltown, Iowa, will not be printed; 
it isn’t fit to appear in the official records of the 
Department of Superintendence. The jokes were 
many of them very clever, but entirely out of 
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place on an educational platform. The trouble 
with Mr. Crane seems to be too great facility in 
the use of English: he runs to words. The sum 
and substance of the paper was that the schools 
need a new ‘“‘viewpoint’’. This sage remark is 
elaborated after this fashion, ‘‘The prevailing 
viewpoint has been to direct the attention to 
the study and not to the child, to make the child 
exist for the system and not the system for the 
child.’’ Mr. Crane is a young man, but he has al- 
ready ‘‘ grown tired of the word ‘ essentials’ mean- 
ing the three R’s;we have accepted this interpre- 
tation so long that we have not questioned it.”’ 


Mr. Crane had scarcely finished his paper when 
Keating was on his feet to protest. There was no 
mistaking Keating’s righteous indignation at the 
sort of jokes scattered thru the paper. ‘‘Had the 
speaker given more attention to his Latin he might 
have had a nicer distinction as to words and their 


uses, and the coarse jokes, unfit for this distin-. 


guished audience, might have been reserved for a 
minstrel show.’’ If Keating had stopped his pro- 
test there and moved that the paper should not be 
included in the printed minutes of the convention, 
he would have had the audience with him to a man. 
But his anger got the better of him. He blurted 
out personalities and was hissed and ordered to 
take his seat. The tension was at a high point 
and violent outbreaks were feared. There were 
cries of ‘‘shame”’ and ‘“‘sit down.’’ President 
Thompson, of Ohio university, requested that 
Superintendent Keating be allowed to proceed on 
condition that he regard the proprieties. But 


Cooley rapped f der and insisted that Keating 
should ic sie Just then Glenn’s 







gaunt form loo and his clear and penetrat- 
ing voice rose above the tumult with his familiar 
and persuasive, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, this situation re- 
minds me of a story, a Georgia fable.’’ It was the 
eld story of the fox stealing grapes who was scared 
away by a bell and on looking about and seeing 
the cause of his fright said, ‘‘A wide mouth, a 
long tongue, a hell of a noise and nothing done.’’ 
Glenn smiled that well-known Georgia smile of 
his and added, ‘‘Now you may apply that as you 
choose.’’ The tension was broken. Good nature 
was once more restored, and Soldan and President 
Thompson had no difficulty in persuading the audi- 
ence to let Keating finish his remarks. On motion 
the privilege was granted. Keating apologized 
for the personalities injected in his discussion of 
Mr. Crane’s paper, and the episode ended. 


Downing made as fine a brief address in the de- 


fence of the old culture studies as was ever given. 


before an N. E. A. audience. He felt deeply and 
said what he felt. Secretary Martin, of Massachu- 
setts, also exposed the fallacies of Mr. Crane’s 
‘‘viewpoint’’ and presented some strong argu- 
ments for the modern school curriculum. Patten- 
gill talked about gumption. President Thompson 
argued that the schools will never live up to their 
full opportunities as long as they have but one 
program and one method for all children. He 
held that no one set of subjects can be depended 
upon to produce one set of results. Nota single 
speaker could endorse Mr. Crane’s paper. It 
should never have been on the program. 


The great event of the convention was the dinner 
given in honor of Dr. Harris. Two hundred school 
men were permitted to pay tribute to the aged 
philosophical mentor of America. There might 
have been many more. But two hundred seems 
to have been fixed upon as the limit by the organ- 
izers. By a peculiar method of distributing tickets 
the committee on arrangements made every pur- 
chaser feel that he was mighty lucky to have his 
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two dollars accepted and that he was greatly in- 
debted to somebody for the privilege of attending 
the dinner. Several warm admirers of the guest 
of honor wasted precious hours in vain attempts to 
obtain definite information concerning the affair 
and then failed to get tickets after all. Let us 
hope that the preliminaries of the next dinner will 
be managed in a way less reminiscent of political 
nominating conventions. 

Of course, St. Louis occupied the center of 
the stage at the dinner as well as at the gen- 
eral meetings. And why should it not? Harris 
did a great work there for the philosovhical study 
of education. Under Soldan’s administration the 
teachers have been filled with professional pride 
and an ambition to improve their efficiency as well 
as their social status. The Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition gave education the place of honor. 
Last, but not least, St. Louis now holds first 
place in America as regards organization and ad- 
ministration of the public school system. The city 
has set a high standard for the whole country. 
This is reason enough why St. Louis should be 
kept to the fore. 

The menu was fair, the service very mediocre. 
My personal supply of drink consisted of two 
small half glasses of mineral water carefully 
measured out so as to make a pint bottle last for a 
group of six. Coffee did not appear at all, for as 
soon. as the McGregor table was served, Cooley 
arose and opened the flow-of-soul part of the even- 
ing. That ended the prandial program. 

If in spiteof allthesetrials to the flesh the two 
dollar ‘‘dinner’’ is spoken of as a grand event the 


reader may be sure that it a that gave 






it worth. It was animpressi erience to hear 
the story of the magnitude o rris’s wonderful 
influence upon the lives and professional ambi- 
tions of the leaders in theschool field. The genius 
of William T. Harris hastruly been a great direct- 
ing and shaping force in the educational thought 
of America. It wasa happy thought to arrange 
an occasion for the expression of our gratitude to 
our mentor. The “‘dinner’’ was an unnecessary 
infliction; an informal reception would have served 
the purpose better. Nevertheless it was well to 
have had some Thanksgiving service, whatever 
the form it took. Harris lebe hoch! 

The Wednesday morning session was perhaps 
the strongest feature of the convention. Max- 
well outlined what he considered the best organi- 
zation of a large municipal school system, and en- 
dorsed with all the force of his forceful mind the 
provisions in force in New York city. Several 
propositions laid down by him as fundamental and 
incontestable would not be upheld by intelligent 
democrats. Maxwell’s aristocratic radicalism was 
plainly in evidence. One cannot help but admire 
his faith in his convictions, tho dissenting from 
him in many essential points. He is the ruler par 
excellence. If he had been in Soldan’s place when 
St. Louis changed her charter, the educational 
system of that city would not have been as 
thoroly democratized as it has been. But New 
York city needed Maxwell, and his policy will pre- 
vail here for some years to come. 

When President Eliot some time since pro- 
nounced the St. Louis system of public instruction 
the best in the United States there were many 
who considered his judgment premature. But he 
saw well. There is no longer any doubt that the 
system is as nearly ideal as it can be at this pres- 
ent stage of democratic development. It is built 
upon the American idea of faith in the people. Red 
tape has been reduced toa minimum. Responsi- 
bility is definitely fixed. Theindividual teacher in 
the system is made to realize the importance of 
her position, and she is given an ample share in 
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the working out of the common school problems. 

The paper by the Hon. Edward C. Eliot, former 
president of the St. Louis board of education, was 
a masterpiece of conciseness, clearness, and 
straight-forwardness. It was the plain statement 
of an honest, upright citizen of high civic ideals 
and a noble loyalty to his city’s best interests. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes to be able to print his 
paper in full, two or three weeks from now. 

Soldan’s address was in the main an endorse- 
ment of Mr. Eliot’s paper. Tt treated more in de- 
tail of the progress made in St. Louis in promot- 
ing professional feeling among the teachers. Here 
Soldan’s tact and leadership revealed themselves. 

General practicability, timeliness, and construc- 
tive effect considered, Haney’s address on Manual 
Training may well be called the best number on 
the program. Unfortunately it was shifted from 
the afternoon to the morning session, and the many 
Milwaukee teachers who had planned to hear it 
were disappointed. The address will be found in 
THE ScHOOL JouRNAL for next week. It is prob- 
ably the best of the many good things Haney has 
contributed to the literature of manual training. 

Professor Vincent’s talk on ‘‘ Children’s Group 
Morality ’’ was very muchenjoyed. It was given 
in the evening, and was admirably suited to the 
general audience that is usually attracted to the 
evening sessions. : 

Dr. Harris was assigned a subject which neces- 
sarily involved many weighty statistics. He spoke 
on ‘‘Some of the Conditions which Cause Varia- 
tion of the School Expenditure in Different Locali- 
ties.’’ The paper, no doubt, will be found an im- 
portant document when it is read in printed form. 
As an address at an evening session it could not 
possibly be rated at its actual value, altho it was 
listened to with respectful attention. The amount 
of painstaking labor consumed in the preparation 
of the paper must have been enormous. It should 
have been slated for a morning session and then 
assigned to a committee for analysis. The infor- 
mation it supplied concerning matters of most di- 
rect interest to superintendents might thus have 
been better utilized. ; 

W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., as chair- 
man of the committee on spelling reform, reported 
that 1,545 active members of the N. E. A. had 
voted in the affirmative and 171 in the negative on 
the question, ‘‘ Shall the N. E. A. devote $2,000 a 
year for five years and create a permanent organ- 
ization to encourage and direct the mcvement to 
simplify our English spelling?’ The N. E. A. has 
been asked to appoint a committee of experts to 
recommend the most effective and businesslike 
method of procedure. Elson having been elected 
a director of the N. E. A. he requested to be per- 
mitted to withdraw from the committee and to 
have A. N. Slanson, of Ann Arbor, appointed in 
his place. This was granted. Cox, of Xenia was 
made chairman of the committee. Kendall, of 
Indianapolis, Oldt, of Dubuque, and Rankin, of 
Minneapolis are the other members. ; 

E. O. Vaile, ever faithful to his self-appointed 
task of keeping up an interest in the promotion of 
rational English spelling, distributed | printed 
copies of a report containing a tentative simplified 
alphabet worked out by the committee on uniform 
system of key notation for indicating pronuncia- 
tion, of which he is the chairman. He asked for 
acareful study of the report and invited criti- 
cisms to be submitted before printing. _ 

In 1906 the Department will meet in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The officers for the new year are: 
President, John W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind.; First 
Vice-President, J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Second Vice-President, Ida C. Bender, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Secretary, Ella C. Sullivan, Chicago. 
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Organization of City School Systems 


By Supt. WILLIAM H. MAxwELL, New York City. 


(Summary of paper read at Milwaukee meeting of Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A.) 


State Responsible for Education. 


The state, not the city, is primarily responsible 
for public education. In all the duties imposed on 
cities, whether pertaining to the physical side, 
such as buildings and equipment, or to the intel- 
lectual and moral, as instruction and supervision, 
the city acts only asthe agent for the state. Mem- 
bers of the board of education and officers, the 
superintendents and principals, are primarily state 
officers and officers of the city secondarily. A 
long series of court decisions in various states con- 
firms this principle. 

All history shows that education that is not pro- 
vided and enforced under the authority of the state 
is poorly provided, and never enforced. Experi- 
ence proves that as the school tax in any commun- 
ity has increased, instead of becoming interested 
against it, the people have become interested in 
and for the public schools. When men begin to 
understand that the public schools are the people’s 
schools for all, rich and poor alike, and that the 
prime object of education is to provide equal op- 
portunities for all, the interest will be greatly in- 
creased. 

In every community there are forces which stand 
ready to use the schools for wrong and selfish 
motives. They are divided into two classes, those 
who argue that the free public schools are for the 
children of the poor and that their work should be 
confined to the rudiments, the three R’s, and those 
who believe that the position of superintendent 
and other officers is one of the spoils of war. The 
complete triumph of either set in any community 
will set it back a generation. 

The community which for any reason is unable 
to protect itself against existing evils has a right 
to the protection of the state. The state should 
provide education for all and require it for all. It 
should provide or require the community to pro- 
vide the means of enforcing education on all. The 
man who does not send his children to school is 
committing a twofold crime, a crime against the 
child whom he deprives of the enriching advan- 
tages of education, and a crime against society, 
whose strength is diminished by the weakness of 
any member. It should provide such laws and 
machinery as will protect the schools against the 
foolish doctrinaire or the unscrupulous politician. 
It may avoid the danger of discouraging local 
spontaneity and effort, caused by placing too much 
dependence on the state, by adopting laws laying 
down the minimum of requirements for the com- 
munity. 

Laws Should Fix Limits of Age. 


These laws should provide the limits of age be- 
tween which school attendance must be enforced; 
the minimum extent of school buildings allowed in 
proportion to the population, and the minimum 
amount of time for academic and _ professional 
training required of candidates for teachers’ 
licenses. They should provide for the establish- 
ment of institutions for the training of teachers; 
a method of removing the appointments of teachers 
from political, social, and all other considerations 
except merit; a sure and certain means of secur- 
ing revenue for the schools and for its increase 
with the increase of population; the minimum sal- 
ary commensurate with the training of the teacher 
and the social position which ought to be held, and 
lastly pensions for old age. 

It should be made by law the duty of every state 
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executive officer, whether called state superintend- 
ent or commissioner, to see that such laws are 
enforced in every locality and to determine with 
the aid of a council of experts the minimum courses 
of study for the schools. The city should always 
have the authority to go beyond the minimum. 
Since the adoption of such a law in New York 
there has not been a city in the state which has 
not made its local requirements above the mini- 
mum. 

Every city of considerable size should maintain 
a training school for teachers. While it is desir- 
able that a large number of teachers should come 
from without the system, local sentiment enforces 
and necessity compels the policy of getting the 
majority of teachers out of the city’s own educa- 
tional system. The pressure of politicians to se- 
cure the appointment of sons and daughters of 
friends and the pressure of parents are constant 
forces which must be reckoned with, and which 
are ever tending to lower teaching efficiency and 
to break down any barrier raised by local author- 
ity. Therefore it is a necessity that the city 
training schools should be established and pro- 
tected by law if educational standards are to be 
maintained. 

Cities Provide Special Training. 


Few institutions other than city training schools 
provide the special training required in large 
cities. The country boy who does the chores on 
the farm is acquiring knowledge in the use of his 
hands, eyes, judgment, power, and executive 
ability that is denied the child of the city. If the 
crowded population of the cities is not to degener- 
ate physically, mentally, and morally the teachers 
must be trained to meet this deficiency. The city 
teacher must be a trained observer to meet the 
needs of children brought up under peculiar and 
always artificial conditions. She must be an ath- 
lete, a mechanic, and an expert with the scissors 
and needle. 

The state normal schools, with some few excep- 
tions, have n)t adapted themselves to city condi- 
tions. They are mostly secondary schools with 
little professional training and have not risen to 
the height of considering teaching as a profession. 
All licenses to teach should be granted on proba- 
tion for one year until ability has been tested. 
The teachers should be nominated, appointed, and 
promoted by experts, not by laymen, from a list 
of eligibles determined by examinations conducted 
by an independent expert examining board. 

The only question is whether or not they should 
be appointed according to their standing, and I 
answer this question in the affirmative. This 
would mean to apply to teaching the principles of 
civil service which have been applied to other 
branches. Civil service is undeniably better than 
the system which it supplanted. 


Written Examinations not Conclusive. 


The written examinations can not be a test of 
moral character, personal charm, cleanliness, ad- 
dress, or even of teaching power. It does not re- 
veal bodily deformity, sickness, faulty enuncia- 
tion, or foreign accent. Thewritten examinations 
should be supplemented by oral examinations. It 
has been the rule in my experience that those who 
have received the high standings, ‘‘ taken the hon- 
ors,’’ as it were, have done better work in the schools 
than those who received the lower ones. Nine- 
tenths of those dismissed have been those who 
have received the lower standings. 

When it is known that teachers are to be ap- 
pointed as a result of examinations, conducted 
fairly and impartially, it will bring excellent 
teachers from other states to that community. 
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Some may say that it is better to place the entire 
power of appointing, prompting, and dismissing 
teachers in the hands of one man. If that man is 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, we would all be willing to give him that 
power. Under conditions as they exist, there are 
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many objections to the one-man power. No one 
man has the ability. Another weakness is that 
teachers tend to lose their independence of thought 
and action when entirely in the power of the sup- 
erintendent, and in proportion as they lose in in- 
dependence, does their good influence in the school- 
room diminish. 


{ 





Nervous Children in the New York Juvenile Society. 
By Edward A. Moree. 


When Dr. William H. Maxwell, city superinten- 
dent of schools of New York, in a speech before 
the Congress of Scientists in St. Louis, advanced 
the theory that all school children unable to afford it 
should have a substantial meal at the noon hour 
at the expense of the city, the public press of the 
city generally ridiculed the idea. But the testi- 
mony of the officials of the New York Juvenile 
asylum that a large number of the new arrivals at 
that institution are afflicted with nervous disorders 
thru malnutrition seems to show that Dr. Max- 
well’s theory was well founded. ‘‘No child can 
be expected to study and do good work on an emp- 
ty stomach,’’ said Dr. Maxwell. The wide preva- 
lence of nervous diseases in children of the poorer 
classes shows that the effects of the chronically 
empty stomach are more far-reaching than simply 
causing inability to study. 

Nervous diseases are usually thought to be the 
peculiar attribute of the rich; late suppers andthe 
general high pressure of social life of what we 
choose to call our upper classes conduce strongly 
to weakened nervous systems: A prominent phil- 
anthropist at the head of the social settlement 
work of Manhattan’s east side startled the city a 
few months ago by the assertion that seventy 
thousand children go to school daily without any 
breakfast. Mr. Hunter’s assertion led directly to 
the establishment by the Salvation Army of num- 
erous breakfast places where needy children may 
obtain a free meal of substantial quality before 
going to school. 

The efforts of the New York Juvenile asylum in 
combatting the tendency toward crime in the chil- 
dren entrusted to its care, show that a great deal 
of the youthful crime which is daily brought before 
the public in thechildren’s court comes from emp- 
ty stomachs. It may be true that every street 
urchin who trips up an old push cart woman and 
helps himself to her fruit is not urged on by an 
empty stomach; but it must be admitted that hun- 
ger is more potent in urging aperson to steal than 
any other cause. Superintendent Hilles of the 
asylum has observed carefully the effect of the 
early influence of the asylum training upon boys 
and girls. The result of his observation has been 
that wholesome food and regular meals go a long 
way toward improving a child’s moral condition. 
The street children of New York, even tho they 
are not hungry, are accustomed to a diet not only 
not nourishing, but often absolutely indigestible. 
Cheap pie, butter cakes, aptly called ‘‘ sinkers,’’ 
and imitation coffee, while they serve to quiet the 
pangs of hunger, nevertheless do not afford much 
bodily sustenance. A prolonged diet of this char- 
acter combined with irregular hours and exposure 
of all sorts is one of the chief causes, the authori- 
ties say, of truancy, vagrancy, and other juvenile 
offences. 

It is the belief of the authorities in charge of 
the Juvenile asylum that a great deal of youthful 
crime is due to physical causes. Professor Charles 
R. Henderson of the University of Chicago, and 
ex-president of the National Conference of Chari- 


ties and Corrections, is authority for the statement 
that if proper medical examination were made of 
most juvenile delinquents and a proper course of 
treatment prescribed, there would be but few 
vicious children left. While this statement may 
be a slight exaggeration, there is, nevertheless, 
enough ground for his position to cause the asy- 
lum authorities to look first to their wards’ health. 
Gymnastic exercises designed to correct spinal 
trouble, good food, and regular hours are the means 
employed. 

The success which has been the lot of the asy- 
lum’s efforts proves that its methods are in the 
right direction. Many school principals in Greater 
New York advise their teachers to study the asy- 
lum’s treatment of intractable children, especially 
that of new inmates. Among these the discipline 
is very mild, and, in fact, this is true of the dis- 
cipline thruout the whole institution. There is no 
corporal punishment. In the “‘ drill squad ’’? which 
is the nearest to it, the boys march and do calis- 
thenics all day, with intervals of rest. Another 
form of punishment consists in making a boy 
“stand in line’’ while others are at play. But 
the ‘‘mill’’ system of rewards has been found to 
be the most efficient means of government. Un- 
der this system each child is entitled to two or 
three mills a day for good behavior. The appear- 
ance of his clothes is also taken into consideration. 
This money is paid either when the ward leaves 
the asylum or as he earns and desires it. 

The fact that corporal punishment is not used in 
this institution of all others where it would seem 
to be necessary shows that there are other and as 
effective means of correcting youthful misdemean- 
ors. The inmates of the New York Juvenile 
asylum are taken from the poorest and the tough- 
est districts of New York. They are, many of 
them, orphans. Others are placed in the asylum 
by parents who are financially unable to support 
them. Some are placed there because their teach- 
ers or parents are unable to control their vicious 
tendencies. Taking these facts into considera- 
tion, together with the success the asylum author- 
ities have attained in governing them without cor- 
poral punishment, the argument of many educa- 
tors that physical pain is necessary to inculcate a 
correct moral attitude falls flat. 

The main cause of viciousness in youth, that is, 
nervousness, precludes any argument as to the 
efficacy of corporal punishment. If a certain mis- 
demeanor is caused by a disordered nervous sys- 
tem, it is folly to say that the child would be made 
better by physical pain. 

EPO 


The best and highest thing a man can do in a 
day is to sow a seed, whether it be in the shape of 
a word, an act, or anacorn. —James Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Our yards, our school-house yards, and the rest- 
ing-place of our dead, should not be neglected, but 
should be adorned with nature’s own beautifiers— 
the trees.—Emma F. Bates. 
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Agricultural Study 


A bill is now before the legislature of Califor- 
nia which provides for the teaching, in the public 
schools of the state, of the elements of agricul- 
ture. In connection therewith a printed state- 
ment of the following ‘facts’ disseminated 
widely by the Stockton (Calif.) chamber of com- 
merce is of general interest: 

In 1904 there were enrolled in the public 
schools of California, 302,315 pupils distributed 
as follows: 

In the Primary and Grammar Schools 277,589, or 91.87 
In the High Schools 21,449 or 7.1% 
In the University of California 3,277 or 1.1% 

Agricultural education in the state is limited to 
instruction given in the agricultural department 
of the University of California and at the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic school at San Luis Obispo, no op- 
portunity being given the 299,038 pupils in the 
primary, grammar, and high schools of the state 
(98.9 per cent of the total enrollment) to study 
even the elements of agriculture. 

At the present time many of the high schools 
of California are preparing students for commer- 
cial life; all are preparing students for entrance to 
the universities as future doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, etc. It is doubtful if any one of the 162 
high schools of the state, even in agricultural dis- 
tricts, is making a serious effort to prepare the 
farmer for his special work, a work that is surely 
of overshadowing importance to California. 

The whole trend of education in the elementary 
and high schools of the state is away from the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that at least 40 per 
cent. of the population of the state depends on the 
various forms of agriculture for a livelihood. 

During the last fiscal year the farmers’ insti- 
tutes conducted by the agricultural department of 
the state university cost $7234.08, a small sum 
compared with the great good accomplished. If 
the state is justified in spending moneys for the 
development of agriculture thru such work, is 
the state not fully warranted in expending an 
even smaller sum for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural education in the common and high 
schools? 

An addition to the “‘already crowded course of 
study’? By no means. Under section 1665 of 
the political code ‘‘ Nature Study’’ is now a re- 
quired subject. Under the proposed law the re- 
quirement will be changed to ‘‘Nature Study with 
special reference to the study of agriculture.”’ 

Bills now before the legislature provide for in- 
struction in the elements of agriculture in the 
common and high schools of California. The fol- 
ig are the essential features of the three 

ills: 


(a) The work in ‘‘ Nature Study including the 
elements of agriculture ’’’ is not mandatory. How- 
ever, the proposed laws make it possible for any 
school in the state to incorporate in its course of 
study training in the elements of agriculture. 

(b) At the present time such cities as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, and Stockton 
employ supervisors or special teachers to super- 
vise the work in such special studies as drawing, 
music, nature study, etc. The proposed legisla- 


_ tion will make it possible for any county so desir- 


ing to employ a supervisor of agriculture to direct 
the work in the primary and grammar schools of 
the county. In other words counties are em- 
powered (not compelled) to appoint a supervisor 
of agriculture in the same manner in which cities 
now appoint supervisors. 

(c) The appointment of a supervisor of agri- 
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culture rests entirely with the local authorities of 
the county. The county superintendent of schools 
may appoint, but only on petition from the school 
trustees of the county. Only teachers who have 
had special training in agriculture and have been 
certificated by the state and county boards of edu- 
cation are eligible to appointment. The salaries 
of such supervisors are to be paid from the county 
school fund of the county desiring the work. 

(d) A bureau of information is to assist in in- 
troducing the work in agriculture in the primary, 
grammar, and high schools of the state, the bureau 
to be in charge of an unsalaried board. Thru bul- 
letins, circulars, correspondence, lectures at the 
institutes, visitation, etc., the investigations of 
the college of agriculture at Berkeley and of the 
United States department of agriculture would be 
placed at the disposal of the public schools in 
usable shape. This work would be done at the 
expense of the state, the estimated expense per 
year being $5000. In other words the state would 
furnish data and assist in organizing the work in 
counties desiring such help. 


Agricultural Education in Other States. 


Since 1894, the state of New York has encour- 
aged the teaching of agriculture in the common 
schools in a way similar to the laws proposed for 
California. The appropriation made by the legis- 
lature of New York for the work in 1896 was $16,- 
000 as compared with the $5000 per year asked in 
California. Ten years’ experience in New York 
has demonstrated the practical value of the work 
to all forms of agriculture. 

The legislatures of Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Louisiana have each put elementary agriculture on 
their required .list of subjects for the public 
schools to bear the same importance as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In Illinois and Iowa, 
agriculture is regarded asan essential subject in 
the work of the common schools. 

Agricultural high schools have been _pro- 
nounced successes in Minnesota, in Nebraska, in 
Wisconsin, in Alabama, and in other states. In 
Wisconsin, agricultural high schools receive state 
aid ‘‘ not to exceed one-half the amount actually 
expended for instruction in each school.’’ Since 
1896, the legislature of Alabama has provided for 
the support of an agricultural high school in each 
of the nine congressional districts of that state. 
In the state normal schools of Missouri, student 
teachers are required to take a full year’s course 
in agriculture as an essential part of their train- 
ing. 
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The Boy and Girl on the Farm. 


Have the advantages for the education of the 
farm boy and girl kept pace with the advancement 
in all other lines of society? Is the little school- 
house, with its poor equipment, with the poorly 
trained teacher in many instances, and with very 
poor work in the common branches sufficient to 
meet the demands of to-day for the common 
school education? 

Have we not reached the period in all the cen- 
tral Western states where nothing short of a well 
equipped school-house, a first-class teacher, and a 
course of study revised to meet the demands of 
the times, are a necessity for our children? 

It is safe to say that the time has come when 
the farmer must have within comparatively easy 
reach of his home a well constructed school-house, 
thoroly equipped for giving the best of modern 
education. He ought not to have to send his son 
or daughter away from home to school until at 
least two years of the work of the modern high 
school has been completed. The farm boy and the 
farm girl should be at home at nights while they 
are getting their general education. These conve- 
niences may be had everywhere by the consolida- 
tion of schools in localities of mutual interests. 
This has already been done toa large extent in 
Indiana, and the plan is under good headway in 
Iowa and some other Western states. 

There is no reason why the farmers should not 
provide these conveniences of education for their 
children. It is nothing more than they are doing 
to provide themselves with better means of breed- 
ing and handling their stock or improving their 
farms, and certainly their children’s welfare is of 
much more concern than any farm improvements. 

The new conditions of life on the farm demand 
improvement in general education for the farm 
boy or girl. It is presumed that the course of 
study will contain a good course in bookkeeping, 
and facilities should be provided for a certain 
amount of industrial work. The children in the 
grades should be taught to make various articles, 
such as cardboard modeling, clay modeling, weav- 
ing of rugs and hammocks, baskets with raffia, 
reed and willow, doll houses with raffia furniture 
and various articles that may be easily made under 
the direction of a trained teacher, and both the 
children of the grades and the high school should 
have access to a shop where they may learn to 
make articles by the use of simple tools. This 
work is not to be carried on with the idea of mak- 
ing carpenters or artisans of all, but with the 
thought in view of cultivating a desire and an 
appreciation for such work and the further idea of 
giving the pupils the opportunity to acquire the 
ability to help themselves and thereby to help 
others. A few hours a week at such work as this 
will prove invaluable to any child. Parents have 
not come to the realization yet how much this in- 
dustrial work means to their children. The ex- 
pense of providing this equipment is nominal, 
compared to the good to be received, and the 
pupils need very little instruction in order to ac- 
quire the training it is intended they shall secure 
from such work. 

The proper education of the farm boy and girl 
can not be neglected without bringing ruin upon 
the farming communities. If these advantages 
are not provided the farm boys and girls will drift 
away early into other callings. If the right kind 
of schools are provided for the country boys and 
girls they will remain at home until they receive 
this general education, and then if they have gifts 
in other directions it will be time for them to seek 
special schools.—O. H. LONGWELL in Twentieth 
Century Farmer. 
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Compulsory Education in Chicago. 
By Mary RICHARDS GRAY. 


Chicago is having a revolution, not of the sort , 
that is holding Russia in convulsive throes, but 
one that is far-reaching and effective in its results, 
—the enforcement of the New Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law which went into effect July 1, 1908. 
This law says that every.person having control of 
any child between the ages of seven (7) and four- 
teen (14) years, shall annually cause such child to 
attend some public or private school for the entire 
time the school attended is in session, which 
period shall not be less than one hundred and ten 
days of actual teaching. 

Provided, That this act shall not apply in any 
case where the child has been or is being other- 
wise instructed for a like period of time in each 
and every year in the elementary branches of edu- 
cation, by a person or persons competent to give 
such instruction, or whose physical or mental con- 
dition renders his or her attendance impracticable 
or inexpedient, or who is excused for temporary 
absence for cause by the principal or teacher in 
charge of the school which said child attends. 

For every neglect of such duty as prescribed by 
section one (1) of this act, the person so offending 
shall forfeit to the use of the public schools of the 
city, or district in which such child resides, a sum 
not less than five dollars ($5) nor more than 
twenty dollars ($20), and costs of suit, and shall 
stand committed until such fine ana costs are paid. 

It puts the blame and responsibility for truancy, 
which is generally conceded to be the beginning of 
a criminal career, upon the parents and deals 
with them in summary fashion. The method of 
procedure is very simple. There is a compulsory 
education department with a superintendent, Mr 
W. L. Bodine, twenty-four truant officers, and 
nine policemen in citizen’s clothes. A certain 
number of truant officers are detailed to each 
school district to visit principals and teachers, to 
find out the names of truants and their records, 
and to report to the superintendent. The police 
officers keep the streets free fron children of 
school age. Upon all offenders Mr. Bodine serves 
a warning notice accompanied by a copy of the 
law that none may plead ignorance of its content 
as an excuse for not complying with it. So far 
more than 1300 warning notices have been served. 
In a little over 900 cases the notice was sufficient 
warning for the parents to look after erring chil- 
dren; in 400 cases there were arrests and trials in 
the justice courts, resulting in fines from $5 to $20 
and costs, usually about $4.00. 

In the five years during which Mr. Bodine has 
been at the head of the compulsory education de- 
partment of the Chicago] schools he’ has led a 
** strenuous life,’’ but it is only the continuation 
of ‘‘strenuousness ”’ which he first encountered as 
state labor commissioner of Colorado when he 
waged war on the employment agencies there to 
drive child labor out of the mines. Here during 
the past five years he has had over 1,500 prosecu- 
tions, including parents, parental school, other 
cases pertaining to school matters, and of these he 
has not lost a single one. Asa result of the strict 
enforcement of this law, last year saw the great- 
est attendance in the history of our public schools, 
so great, in fact, that Superintendent Cooley advo- 
cated the building of ten portable schools. 

Mr. Bodine has had the satisfaction of seeing 
his theory concerning the management of truants 
verified. The punishment of parents for the 
offences of their children is an effective way of 
saving money on corrective institutions and making 
good citizens of the young.” 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Salaries in Missouri. 


The average monthly salary of teachers in citi¢s 
and towns in Missouri is $55.30. In rural schools 
it is $85.75. The general average is $43.50. The 
average annual salary of men and women does not 
vary greatly, $325 for men and $319 for women. 
On an average men teach 7.1 months and women 
7.6 months. This difference is due to the fact that 
a larger percentage of women teach in the cities 
and there the term is longer. The average month- 
ly salary of men is nearly $46 and that of women 
a little less than $42. 

According to the last census, men employed as 
blacksmiths received on an average in the United 
States about $66 per month—$20 per month more 
than men teachers. Men as carpenters received 
$56, more than that paid teachers by $10. The 
average in all occupations where skill is not re- 
quired, including both men and women, was $48, 
which is $4.50 more than the average salary paid 
to teachers in Missouri. 

What are the causes of this seemingly low ap- 
preciation of the teacher’s work? A committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of low wages 
of teachers received answers from state, county, 
and city superintendents thruout the country as 
given below and classified, the numbers opposite 
each indicating the number who assigned that as 
a prevailing cause: 

Lack of funds, 30. 

Plenty of teachers who will underbid the good 
teachers, 25. 

Lack of appreciation of good teachers by school 
boards, 17. 

“re low standard of qualification for teachers, 

Wages fixed by custom, 11. 

Lack of ability of officers to discriminate be- 
tween teachers, 9. 

Supply of teachers greater than the demand, 9. 

Too many young, inexperienced teachers of poor 
ability, 9. 

Teachers get all they are worth, 8. 

Desire to keep the tax rate down, 8. 

Teachers are satisfied with present wages, 8. 

Teaching used as a stepping stone, 7. 

Indifference and unwillingness to pay higher 
wages, 7. 

Too great competition, 6. 

No concerted demand for higher wages, 6. 

Failure of boards to realize the importance of 
higher wages, 5. 

Low standard of certification, 4. 

Resident teachers will teach for less to be at 
home, 4. 

The mercenary spirit of the school board and 
taxpayers, 4. 

Many teachers come from Eastern states which 
pay small wages. 

Lack of power to compel recognition of rights, 


Lack of interest on part of parents, 3. 

Teachers employed thru political influence, 2. 

Consider the three causes assigned by the largest 
number. What is meant by “lack of funds’’? 
Is Missouri too poor to spend more for schools? 
The average tax levy for school purposes is but 59 
cents on the $100 assessed valuation. Since prop- 
erty is assessed at less than two-fifths of its actual 


(From the report of State Supt. W. T. Carrington, for the 
school year ending June 30, 1904.) 


value, the rate paid is about twenty-four cents. 
This is very little for the great cause of education. 
Just think of it! The man who is actually worth 
half a million dollars does not pay school taxes 
enough to employ two first-class teachers and pay 
them as well as unskilled labor is paid. No, 
““lack of funds ’’ does not mean that we are poor, 
but that we do not fully appreciate the value of 
efficient service. 

This can be verified. Wherever large numbers 
are employed, both the employer and employee 
learn to discriminate between efficient and ineffi- 
cient service. The farmer or the man of small 
business has little means of making comparisons 
and is less discriminating and is usually very con- 
servative in the matter of public service. We 
sometimes hear men say, ‘‘ Thirty dollars a month 
is salary enough for her. She cannot earn that 
much at anything else. He means by ‘‘ anything 
else,’’ anything with which he is acquainted. 
Nothing short of a thoro discussion of the subject 
will be effective. Men must come in contact with 
business enterprise before they come toa realization 
of the value of good teaching expressed in dollars. 

Note the second cause assigned. Who is respon- 
sible for underbidding? Directors and patrons 
must share this reponsibility with poor teachers. 
How many school boards first determine how 
much they can pay and then make search for the 
best teachers that can be had for the money? 
How many bargain with the teacher and practice 
letting school to the lowest bidder. So long as 
teachers run after schools, underbidding will be 
practiced and poor service will be the rule. When 
school boards go in search of a teacher, they put a 
premium on good preparation, secure better ser- 
vice, and gladly pay the maximum salary. 

Why multiply words about this? Every cause 
assigned is involved in every other. Good teach- 
ers logically precede good salaries. Good salaries 
are necessary to good schools, and good schools are 
just as necessary to general intelligence. 


BPN 


The Windy Day, 


Oh, the windy day is alaughing day! 
For the wind is a funny fellow; 

He rollicks and shouts when skys are gray 
And leaves are turning yeilow. 

The pines, a moment ago so still, 

Fling out their arms and laugh with a will, 

Nodding their heads, as who should say, 

‘* The old wind has-an amusing way.”’ 


Oh, the windy day is a singing day! 
For the wind is a minstrel, strolling. 
Thru field and wood, withcheery lay, 
Insistent, sweet, cajoling: 
The strings of his harp are pine and oak, 
As he chants his tale to the woodland folk — 
Ah, revelers of old are they 
When the minstrel wind begins to play! 


Oh, the windy day is the vagrant’s day! 
For the wind is a comrade rover, 
Whistling down the great highway 
To every hill-road lover; ; 
And whether he whistles or laughs or sings, 
Thru every vagrant heart there rings 
The impelling, world-old call to stray 
With the comrade wind for ever and aye. 
—Lucy L. CABLE, in Harper’s Magazine for March. 
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It is strange that people who speak as clothed 
with authority concerning the hereafter, very 
often know very little concerning the here. One 
would think that the best preparation for a knowl- 
edge of the world to come would be a thoro 
study of the world that now is. In education, 
the prognosticators, too, are not always the best 
informed in educational history, theory, and 
practice. Test the spirits. 


Andrew D. White says, ‘‘Our cities are the 
rotten spots in the body politic; they are the 
worst governed in the civilized world.” This 
statement by the first president of Cornell univer- 
sity is well worth pondering over. Besides a ripe 
scholar Mr. White has had unusual opportunities 
for studying European cities and knows them 
more intimately than any other American. The 
statement is not cited to excite discussion, but as 
one the teacher ought to consider. Schools are 
increasing in number and greater expenditure for 
them is demanded and yet Mr. White’s utterance 
must be accepted as a deserved arraignment. 
Teachers consider this. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Supt. Alex- 
ander Robinson, of Victoria, B. C., for the correc- 
tion of an unintentional misinterpretation of facts 
relating to the removal of ‘‘ Evangeline’’ from the 
program of the schools of British Columbia. He 
writes: 

In the issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of January 28, I 
have read an article entitled ‘‘‘ Evangeline’ Still ‘Troub- 
ling,’’ purporting to give the reason of the educational au- 
thorities of British Columbia for removing Longfellow’s 
work from the English course. Many similar outbursts 
have found vent in the press in Canada, but these state- 
ments, being for the most part inventions of newspaper sen- 
sation mongers of this province, have called forth norefuta- 
tion feos th authorities. However, as deputy head of the 
education department of British Columbia, { feel that I can- 
not allow such a statement appearing in a journal of the 
standing of yours to go unchallanged. 

The educational authorities of this province have decided 
to remove ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ from the course after due consid- 
eration of its many fine qualities primarily because it has 
been taught fully for over four years, and our teachers and 
masters find that thru much usage it has become somewhat 
stale with both teachers and taught. The department is 
substituting for ‘‘Evangeline’’ Scott's ‘‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’’a work sans pareil in the study of English litera- 
ture. This latter poem will be used for several years, and 
then in all probability be replaced by something new. The 
education authorities of this province have no fear of incul- 
cating principles of disloyalty by the use of ‘‘ Evangeline’”’ 
in our schools, and it is not impossible that the work will be 
used again at some future time. 


THE SCHOOL JouRNAL gladly prints this expla- 
nation to remove the erroneous impression the 
paragraph in question may have given. The edu- 
cational authorities of British Columbia take a 
broad view of literature, and_ they are fully justi- 
fied in their conclusions. The maintaining of a 
live interest is an essential condition in the study 
of literature. The University of the State of New 
York may well ponder the conclusions suggested 
in Mr. Robinson’s letter. 


W. E. Chancellor, of Paterson, whose keen and 
outspoken observations of men and events have 
frequently been enjoyed by the readers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, has atthe editor’s request writ- 
ten out his impressions of the Milwaukee conven- 
tion. These will be published next week. He 
covers the more important round tables so well 
that there is no need of speaking of them here. 
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Dr. Eliot on Limitations of Schooling. 


Everything that is said by President Eliot is 
worth hearing and considering, not because he is 
the president of a great university, but because of 
his common sense, a gift rare at all times. When 
asked lately to address a meeting at Cooper Union 
he chose to criticise the American faith in educa- 
tion, a subject well worth discussion. The Ameri- 

can has had it so firmly‘impressed upon him that 

attendance at school is a remedy for the ills of in- 
dividual and commercial life that it requires a man 
of courage to attack the notion. 

When the black race was set free by the fiat of 
Abraham Lincoln the people of the North imme- 
diately planned the establishment of schools in 
order to elevate them morally and intellectually. 
In Jacksonville, Fla., for example, a school was 
established by the Methodist church where the 
bootblacks of the city were set tostudy Latin; and 
the superintendent became indignant when it was 
suggested that the supreme need of these colored 
youth was to know how to do such work as would 
render them self-supporting and independent. 
His reply was, ‘“‘What is good for a white man is 
also good for a black man.”’ 

It took many years to convince the North that 
the school was only one of the agencies that had 
brought the white race to its present condition. 
The fault in the logic of the educator just referred 
to is that he conceived that the only thing that 
had brought the white man up was the power of 
reading and writing. If he had known New Eng- 
land history well he would have known there were 
many men of eminence who could not write their 
names. The school is, in fact, only one of many 
agencies that have been steadily at work for many 
centuries in carving out the New England charac- 
ter. 

When the Philippines came into the possession 
of the American people they proceeded (being 
governed by Northern ideas) just as in the case of 
the freed Africans. Teachers eagerly applied for 
situations where they could bring the school to 
bear on the half-clad Malays inhabiting those 
beautiful islands. The experiences they have 
gained have rendered them less enthusiastic than 
when they essayed the task of book enlighten- 
ment. A letter published from an observing trav- 
eler echoes the opinion of probably all of these 
teachers: 

““The great need of the Filipino is to learn to 
like to work; this will be impossible for the pres- 
ent generation, for there is nothing they hate so 
much as work. A dozen Booker Washingtons are’ 
needed to establish industrial schools; it doesn’t 
much matter whether they learn to read or write. 
The friars were not so far out of the way only 
they became corrupt. They proposed the plan of 
teaching to work, but the Filipino got nothing for 
his work. Now Booker Washington shows the 
negro how to get considerable for his work.’’ 

President Eliot while commending the universal 
faith of the American people in the school showed 
that the idea of theschool had taken on an exceed- 
ingly broad form. The American who can merely 
read and write is still an uneducated man; he 
needs to have a right conception of the world he 

lives in, and a comprehension of the institutions of 
which he is.a part. This last is what has made 
New England so great. At the town meeting the 
humblest voter can give his opinion as +o changing 
the institutions right there; he is obliged to give a 
sound reason for his views; his schooling may now 
stand him in good stead and it may not; sound 
sense he must have. 
President Eliot cited the case of Bermuda where 
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every man, white or black, (10,000 blacks, 6,000 
whites) may vote if he can read and write and 
possesses $300 worth of property. This illustrates 
Booker Washington’s ideas; his urgent advice to 
his students is that they learn how to work, to 
read and write, and become owners of property. 
The president of Harvard and of Tuskegee here 
stand on the same platform. Be intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and possess property. Why, it may be 
asked, would not this plan work in the South? 
There are probably too many white men there that 
can not read or write and yet who want to possess 
political power; yet some plan like that in Ber- 
muda would settle this vexed question. 

As to whether education brings happiness, 
President Eliot declares emphatically that the ed- 
ucated man has a better chance of winning the 
natural joys of life than the uneducated. The in- 
stitutions which men create demand education to 
comprehend and manage; new institutions are 
being annually created. 

Altogether, the visit of President Eliot was of 
much significance, especially because he dealt with 
troublesome problems as only men of large minds 
can. 

EEPON 


Liege International Congress. 


In connection with the International Exposi- 
tion to be held at Liege, Belgium, from April to 
November, an International Congress of Child- 
hood is to be held September 17 to 20. The ob- 
ject will be to consider the means of promoting 
the physical, intellectual, and moral development 
of the young in home and school. The congress 
will be organized in four sections, as follows: (1) 
Study of children; (2) the* education of children; 
(3) care and training of abnormal children, and 
(4) supplementary agencies for the benefit of the 
young, including parents’ associations, mothers’ 
clubs, ete. Membership in the congress is solic- 
ited from educational societies, associations for 
the protection and guardianship of youth, scien- 
tific students of children, philanthropists, and 
parents. The membership fee has been fixed at 
ten francs. This may be sent directly to the sec- 
retary of the congress, M. Louis Pien, No. 44 
Rue Rubens, Brussels, or to some member of the 
American committee. 

The Commissioner of Education of the United 
States has appointed the following persons as 
members of an American committee to promote 
the interests of the Liege congress: Chairman, 
M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wisconsin; secretary, 
Will S. Monroe, Westfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago, Illinois; Alfred Bay- 
liss, Springfield, Illinois; A. Caswell Ellis, Austin, 
Texas; Richard S. Tuthill, Chicago, Illinois; 
Charles W. Birtwell, Boston, Massachusetts; 
William H. Burnham, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
and EF. G. Laneaster, Olivet, Michigan. Members 
of the American committee will be pleased to fur- 
nish information to persons interested in the or- 
ganization and work of the congress. 


BP 


The smoking-room has been abolished in Earl 
hall, Columbia university, a branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. The building was erected by William Earl 
Dodge, an earnest advocate of temperance as was 
his father before him. It is surmised that Mr. 
Dodge was also opposed to smoking. Whether 
the students of Columbia can be induced like those 
of Oberlin, to lay aside the use of tobacco or not 
—all dispassionate persons will agree that it would 
be far better if they did. 
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Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford. 


Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford, widow of United 
States Senator Stanford and the surviving founder 
of Leland Stanford Junior university, died sud- 
denly at the Moana hotel in Honolulu on the night 
of Feb. 28, having been poisoned by a heavy dose of 
strychnine placed in a bottle of bicarbonate of soda. 

Mrs. Stanford was born in Albany, N. Y., ‘on 
Aug. 25, 1825, and jin early womanhood was mar- 
ried to Leland Stanford, then a young graduate 
of the Albany law school. She accompanied her 
husband to Wisconsin, where he began the prac- 
tice of law, and then, after the burning of his 
library, she emigrated with him to the Pacific 
slope. MrStanford entered the grocery business, 
necessarily in a small way, but his admirable prac- 
tical sagacity enabled him to extend his operations 
rapidly, and by 1860 he had become so prominent 
that he was elected governor of California. It 
was largely thru the influence of Governor Stan- 
ford that California remained unswervingly true 
to the Union, and he began at that time to urge 
the building of a trans-continental railroad. 

Mr. Stanford was president of the Central Pa- 
cific railroad from its inception to the driving of 
the golden spike that united the two coasts, and 
from then on until his death. He was always one 
of the prominent citizens of California, and long 
represented that state in the United States senate, 
his term of service expiring only with his life. 

Many years after the marriage of Senator and 
Mrs. Stanford, was born their only child, Leland 
Stanford, Jr. He died at Rome in 1884, being 
then aged seventeen. In 1885 Senator Stanford 
and his wife announced that they intended to 
found on the senator’s great estate at Palo Alto, 
thirty miles south of San Francisco, a free univer- 
sity. In 1887 work was begun, and in 1891 the 
university was opened under the name of the Le- 
land Stanford Junior university. The endowment 
was immense, consisting of a large part of the 
thousands of acres owned by Senator Stanford 
around Palo Alto and of his possessions in thirty- 
six counties of California, including some of the 
largest vineyards and wheat farms in the world. 

Senator Stanford died in 1893, and the university 
became the one great object of Mrs. Stanford’s 
interest. Altho the value of the property was 
enormous, the income as yet derived from it was 
small, and the ‘‘hardtimes’’ made that income 
even smaller. While the university was strug- 
gling as best it could, suddenly the United States 
government sued the estate for certain moneys 
alleged to be due the government on some Cen- 
tral Pacific railroad bonds, and every cent of the 
university’s and Mrs. Stanford’s holding were 
tied up until the litigation was decided. 

The federal courts allowed Mrs. Stanford $10,000 
a month for her personal expenses during the con- 
tinuance of the suit. Mrs. Stanford declared that 
she could live onone hundred dollars a month, and 
accustomed as she had been to the use of unlim- 
ited means, she prepared to bring her expenses 
within that small sum by living in a wing of her 
Palo Alto home. To the university she gave the 
rest of the ten thousand amonth. Even this self- 
sacrifice was insufficient to run the university and 
pay the expenses of the litigation, and Mrs. Stan- 
ford was about to sell her jewels and even the fur- 
niture of her residences, when on the Vina ranch 
was discovered a large amount of old wine which 

id not come under the jurisdiction of the court, 
and the Stanford gems were reserved for the next 
emergency. 

But in 1896, the government, defeated in each 
of the three federal courts, was decisively de- 
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clared to have no case by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the entire Stanford proper- 
ty was once more free. In 1901 Mrs. Stanford 
turned over to the university a mass of holdings 
whose total value was estimated at thirty million 
dollars. This included her entire fortune, even to 
her residence on Nob Hill in San Francisco, altho 
a trust deed secured her the use of these residen- 
ces and an adequate income during her life. 

The early morning classes at Stanford had as- 
sembled on March 1, and the library and arcades 
were full of students, when the tidings of Mrs. 
Stanford’s death suddenly arrived. Instantly the 
classes broke up, and the students retired from all 
the buildings to their apartments in the dormito- 
ries or in the village. Whena half-hour later, 
President Jordan issued his formal order closing 
the university, no one was to be seen around that 
beautiful quadrangle where stands the bronze group 
of the founders of the institution and of the$young 
man in whose honor it was established. Every 
feature of academic activity has been canceled by 
the undergraduates, and all departments of the 
university will remain closed until the body of Mrs. 
Stanford has arrived from Honolulu and been placed 
in the exquisite church which she erected on the 
campus as a memorial to her husband. 

The entire world has been shocked at the crime 
which has resulted in the death of this noble 
woman, whose benefactions to the cause of edu- 
cation have probably been larger than those of any 
other single individual since the world began, and 
no effort is being spared to discover the author of 
the hideous deed. 


The International Correspondence of Pupils. 


A new idea in the teaching of modern languages in 
our private schools, high schoolsand academies is the 
system known as the international correspondence 
of pupils. Professor Magill is at the head of the 
movement. There are centers at Leipzig under 
the direction of Professor K. A. Martin Hartmann, 
in the office of The Review of Reviews, under W. T. 
Stead and his assistant, Miss k. A. Lawrence, at 
Swarthmore college, Pennsylvania, and in London. 
Requests for German correspondents are sent to 
Leipzig, for French to London, and for English to 
the American centers. 

All the correspondence is under the direct super- 
vision of the teachers of modern languages, and 
no requests for correspondents are honored unless 
asked for thru the school. Pupils write the first 
letter in their own language, then after that 
alternate. Any subject may be chosen for discus- 
sion except religion and politics. Usually pupils 
begin by giving descriptions of themselves, their 
family, their school, their city, etc., then gradu- 
ally call attention to and explain the different 
customs of their own country. As they grow 
better acquainted they exchange photographs, 
postage stamps, illustrated postal cards, presents, 
etc. The linguistic value of this movement is 
apparent. First of all there is the frequent read- 
ing and writing of letters in a foreign tongue with 
particular, personal interest, and when the teacher 
corrects the mistakes in these letters—a part of 
the work—the criticisms are not theory and exer- 
cise but fact. Even the mistakes of the foreign- 
ers are of advantage in illustrating and calling 
attention to differences of idiom in the two lan- 
guages. Then, too, there is the still greater cul- 
ture advantage. By means of this intimate ac- 
quaintance pupils gain a great fund of interesting 
and valuable information about the customs and 
habits of foreign nations from a representative of 
that nation. Often the correspondence is con- 
tinued long after pupils leave school and in many 
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cases leads to lasting friendships, and an exchange 
of visits. Aside from the linguistic and cultural 
value of this movement the tendency is toward 
the better understanding of the foreigner and his 
ways, the promotion of peace thru personal and 
national friendships. Wherever tried the experi- 
ment has been a great success. 
BPA 
Marconi Improves the Wireless. 


Senor Marconi in a lecture before the Royal In- 
stitution in London the other day announced that 
he had been able to construct a magnetic detector 
which will work a relay, thereby enabling wireless 
telegraph messages to be recorded on a tape by 
the ordinary Wheatstone recorder. Previously no 
documentary record of wireless messages was 
made. The principal advantage of his invention, 
however, as Senor Marconi pointed at, was that 
now the receiving speed on a wireless is one hun- 
dred words a minute, whereas hitherto twenty-four 
words a minute had been the highest rate possible. 


EXPAN 
Life Produced Artificially. 


Prof. Jacques Loeb, head of the department of 
physiology at the University of California, an- 
nounces that he has at last been able to create 
life by artificial means. The great physiologist 
has long been experimenting with the eggs of the 
sea urchin, one of the lowest forms of animal 
life, and now by a process including frequent use 
of hypertonic sea water, ending finally in a 
bathing of the eggs in an ethylacetate solution, 
the same development has been found to take 
place as in eggs fertilized naturally. 

This is one of the greatest forward steps ever 
taken by science, and its far-reaching effects can 
be immediately appreciated. Professor Loeb hav- 
ing thus artificially produced life in the low form 
of the sea urchin, says that he will attack the 
problem of endeavoring to accomplish the same 
result in more complex organisms. He now has 
hopes that he will be able, guided by the knowl- 
edge gained in the care of the sea urchins, to solve 
the great problem of the source of life in the 
higher animals, and if sea urchins can be propa- 
gated artificially, why not mammals? 


CPA 
Students’ Meeting at St. Petersburg. 


The students of the University of St. Petersburg 
obtained permission from Governor-General Tre- 
poff to hold a meeting on Feb. 20. This meeting 
the Russian correspondents of foreign journals 
were invited to attend. They did so, and report 
that the proceedings were extremely violent. 

The war with Japan was denounced by student 
speakers, and also the measures adopted by the 
government on Jan. 22. One speaker asked if 
there was no one present who would sacrifice him- 
self to kill General Trepoff. Another student 
having dramatically slapped in the face a full 
length portrait of the tzar which hung on the wall, 
the portrait was immediately stripped from its 
frame and trampled under the heels of the 
assemblage. 

Resolutions were adopted denouncing the autoc- 
racy, demanding the election of a legislative as- 
sembly and the amnesty of political offenders. 
The students also resolved not to return to their 
studies until next September. Two of the pro- 
fessors took part in the meeting, one of them, M. 
Tarly, the economist, being the presiding officer. 

A strong force of police were on.guard near 
the university, but did not interfere with the 
meeting. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t—you won't if you 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Letters. 





Overstimulation in Kindergarten and Primary. 


The editorial on ‘‘ Overstimulation at the Start ’’ 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Feb, 18 is true and 
wise and necessary. Thru recent years the rate 
of speed, always increasing, of the vast machinery 
of schooling in this city has been something fright- 
ful, considering that children’s bodies and brains, 
character and soul are at mercy. The processes 
have been getting less and less humane; the thought 
which plans and directs becoming more superficial, 
less practical, less truly sympathetic. 

It is the thought of minds over-busy, hurried, out 
of touch with child minds. Remembrance of the 
measure of little children’s strength and weakness 
is, for the time, nearly lost. Those who control 
the doings in our kindergartens and primary school- 
rooms are not now accurately mindful of the child’s 
real characteristics, nor of certain of his highest 
and inevitable needs. So it comes about that con- 
ditions are created for these little ones in kinder- 
gartens and primary which are absurd, but they 
are also serious and lamentable matters in that 
they do incurable harm to numbers of young lives 
by overstimulation at the start. 

It would be impossible to name any mistaken 
principle in the schools more important than this 
for the educational press to take up and attempt 
to remedy. And nothing nearer truth could be 
said than these sentences in THE JOURNAL’S edi- 
torial, which should, I think, be here reprinted:— 

The most mischievous tendency in the fashionable pro- 
grams and methods of primary teaching is overstimulation 
of the pupils’ minds. * * * 

The trouble usually begins in the kindergarten. * * * Not 
a garden, but a hot-bed; not fostering care of natural growth, 
but impetuous forcing ‘of fruitage The harm already 
wrought by dereliction in the Ce of this problem is 
past reckoning. * * * Enlightened physicians will gladly join 
hands with the educational leaders who set out to reform the 
methods of kindergartners. * * * 

Overstimulation of the child mind is continued in the pri- 
mary schools where misinterpretations of the new education 
ideas have made teaching a continuous whipping up of the 
lower forms of interest. The whole catalog of nature’s 
treasures is exhausted in vain endeavors to get children to 
love nature. Sentiment, which should be sacredly guarded 
and least — to in "early life, is constantly stirred and 
frequently harrowed by pictures, talks, and stories. * * * 

Overstimulation at the start means satiety further on. 
The danger of arrested mental development frequently 
pointed out in these pages has its source here. 


Few teachers would dissent from this. Usually, 
teachers see its truth in their daily intercourse 
with children, and they know that satiety and ar- 
rested mental development involve damage or de- 
struction of the very attributes which would have 
brought to the child most happiness—mental force, 
real love of nature and genuine, healthy, deep sen- 
timent. They know well that overstimulation— 
this eternal prodding and suggesting—never helps 
to good growth any germ of sentiment, but is kill- 
ing in its effects. 

‘“Whole classes,’? THE JOURNAL says, “‘in the 
more advanced divisions of the elementary schools 
are found to be blase.’’ The kindergarten, then, 
and primary do not infuse enthusiasm for study? 
After those experiences, the children are not uni- 
formly alert and glad to use their brains—do not 
beg and plan to stay in school many years longer? 
Alas! as a rule, it is only the few by whom the 
school’s rush and jumble are most easily borne 
that come out of the primary with any spirited in- 
terest in what education has yet to offer; and of 
even these children, how large a proportion care 
less to remain in school than to get out and begin 

““work ’’—poor souls! Just as soon as the ‘‘ work- 
ing papers’’ can by hook or crook be obtained— 
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that day they leave school,—and in most cases, so 
far as I can learn, with no regrets. It is what 
they have impatiently wished to do. 

Thus are these lives made very different from 
the lives of those who have been taught to enjoy 
the reading of many books, to love self-improve- 
ment,—who attain to the extended usefulness 
which comes with true education: very different, 
incalculably poorer! And overstimulation at the 
start is the chief sin.’ Ge Fs Fe 


PIN 
Unsectarian Schools. 


A very eloquent member of the Jesuit order in 
an address in this city lately is reported to have 
said: ‘‘We are told that our public schools are un- 
sectarian. They are no such thing. They are made 
sectarian by the fact that all religious instruction 
is excluded from them. That is the doctrine of a 
very small sect. We as Catholics want religious 
instruction to go into the class-room. We believe 
in order that a man be true to his country he 
must first be true to God.”’ 

One would be tempted to ask whether the paro- 
chial schools are unsectarian, also the schools 
maintained by the Episcopal and Reformed 
churches. That Catholics should want children 
instructed in the Catholic religion is a sound posi- 
tion; the Presbyterian, Jewish, Episcopal, and all 
the other sects also want their children taught re- 
ligion—that is their religion. 

This speaker has not been long enough in this 
country to understand that the present plan is one 
that has been arrived at from experiments during 
more than balf a century. Any one who has read 
Italian history will remark the entire indiffer- 
ence of the Catholic clergy to public education that 
existed there until the present government came 
into power. The Catholic clergy of American origin 
feel the importance of public education; they agree 
to the American idea that the family and the church 
cannot roll off their shoulders the burden providing 
religious instruction for youth and pupil on the 
backs of the teachers of secular schools. 

This is the weak place in our plan of life in 
America. (1) There are many ignorant parents 
incapable of giving religious instruction. (2) There 
are many also who neglect to give any tho compe- 
tent; this from indifference, laziness, ete. (3) 
The Sunday schools are not yet in a state of power 
in this respect tho rapidly improving. Meanwhile 
the plan proposed in THE JOURNAL meets with 
approval; that is, that schools for Bible Study be 
encouraged for both youth and adults. Here is 
an opportunity for some one of eloquence to lift 
the entire nation morally and religiously. 

It seems natural enough to the Catholics, who 
see so many ignorant Europeans landed on Amer- 
ican shores, that a tax should be laid to instruct 
these in the Catholic religion as is done in 
Italy, Spain, and as has been done in France, 
but this is contrary to the genius of American in- 
stitutions. They must join with the Protestants 
in (1) urging Bible study—if necessary have the 
schools close say on Wednesday afternoon, as was 
recommended in THE JOURNAL by one writer; (2) 
setting on foot a crusade to interest parents in 
teaching religion to their children; (3) increasing 
the power of the Sunday schools. 

It was a painful step the Protestants had to 
take when they had to give up teaching religion in 
the public schools; of course it was the Protestant 
religion they taught ; but the Catholics demanded 
it and in the interests of general equity the posi- 
tion was yielded. Gradually the Protestants have 
come to acquiesce in the step, tho a large number 
receive no religious instruction. It may take time 
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but eventually the family and the church will as- 
sume the burden that properly belongs to them to 
carry. To bring this about the latter should lose 
no opportunity to urge the former to do its duty 
in this respect, and not turn the children over to 
the general public. 

This, Mr. Editor, is the conclusion I have come 
to after quite .an experience in teaching in both 
public and private schools. 

Brooklyn. J. W. FRENCH. 

CEPON 
Is He Right ?* 


I have seen no reference in the indispensable 
JOURNAL to the remarkable address delivered here 
by your extraordinary superintendent Dr. William 
H. Maxwell in September last before the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences.* A good many teachers 
were present, for his fame has extended over the 
country. We understand he is held in awe by the 
New York board of education, which is not the 
case here in St. Louis as to our superintendent. 

He said all schools should have play, gymnastics, 
athletics, and manual training. This we agreed 
to (some of us). Then he battled with the tene- 
ment-house evil and said it was the great enemy 
of the school; this we agreed to—all of us. His 
plan of getting rid of the evil was the easy one; 
let the city own enough houses for the poor people 
to live in and let them out at cheap rents! Now 
we have some poor people here, and if the city 
goes into such a business I will sell my house on 
Locust street before the tax collector can get 
around. 

This is the very plan of Golden Rule Jones of 
Toledo. He wants the government to own the 
street railroads, the steam railroads, the coal 
mines, etc. Your Superintendent Maxwell would 
tack on all the houses pretty much inacity. To 
this plan no one (I think) agreed—unless he was a 
Socialist. 

Then he proposed giving breakfasts to poor 
children so they could study, citing the example of 
Paris. But, Mr. Editor, this is America, and we 
have more work than we can find workmen for. 
There are Italians here in St. Louis that go back 
every year or two to spend the money they earn 
here. In your own city the workmen by strikes 
refused last year to earn many millions of dollars 
—because they could get along on what they had 
laid aside. I see that plasterers are advertised for 
in your daily papers to work eight hours and get 
$5.00 per day. Now that is more than I am paid, 
and I have been teaching for eleven years. How 
can it be that children are without breakfasts 
when their parents are urged to plaster at $5.00 
per day and won’t take it? 

That there are great evils in the country and 
especially in the cities we all know, for the black- 
ness of St. Louis has been told everywhere. But 
is Superintendent Maxwell right with his remedies? 
I doubt it very much. I cannot take up your valu- 
able space to set forth my remedy or remedies; I 
am not certain I have discovered any. But I don’t 
think municipal ownership a cure-all. I do not 
want to condemn Superintendent Maxwell; he is 
evidently a very great man: the largest man edu- 
cationally we have had the opportunity to listen 
to. He is able to talk of some things besides the 
dotting of 2’s and the crossing of t’s. He wants for 
teachers a different set from the old fellows going 
round with a strap ora ferule in their hands. I[ 
shall be glad when all the teachers not only dis- 
cuss the evils that threaten us, but plan to re- 
move them. ERNEST PHILIPSON. 

St. Louis. 


*A full report of this address appeared in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL at the time.—EDIToRs. 
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Employers’ Relations to Employees. 


The most striking fact in the development of the 
industrial combat during the last two years is the 
extensive and firm organization of employers. 
They were compelled to form compact and trust- 
worthy associations by their experience of the 
force which could be exerted by the large organi- 
zations of labor against any single employer. 
They found that their only safety was in the 
organization of trustworthy associations of em- 
ployers in each of the principal trades or occupa- 
tions, and also of comprehensive associations 
which represent the employers in a great variety 
of industries. 

These trade associations are, of course, various, 
because the interests and needs of the different 
trades and manufactures are various. A single 
uniform policy is not to be expected in all employ- 
ers’ associations except on the main lines of action. 
The effort after a uniform policy in regard to 
wages and hours, which characterizes the feder- 
ated trade unions, is, in my view, a dangerous one, 
whether for the trade unions or for the employers’ 
associations. The diversities in the industries and 
occupations of the country are so great, and the 
conditions under which the same industry is prose- 
cuted in different places differ so widely, that the 
public may reasonably distrust efforts at universal 
legislation or universal policies—that is, legislation 
or policies which are supposed to cover a great 
variety of trades, or are intended to produce the 
same rates of wages and the same hours of daily 
labor over wide areas of our vast country. It is 
clear that an almost indispensable mode of con- 
ducting one industry may be entirely inapplicable 
in another industry, and that such diversities ex- 
tend to rates of wages, to the number of hours 
which count as a day’s work, and to the distribu- 
tion of the hours of labor thru the twenty-four 
hours of the day.—PRESIDENT ELIOT, in Harper’s 
Magazine for March. 

EEPON 


Dr. Chittenden’s Food Experiments. 


Dr. Russell H. Chittenden of the Sheffield 
Scientific school made the announcement recently 
to students of that school thet the strength tests 
show that Americans eat too much. Those tests 
demonstrated that men who cut down their diet 
about one-third of the ordinary consumption in- 
crease instrength from 35 to 100 per cent. 

Dr. Chittenden also advised the Sheffield men 
not to drink milk at the same time that they ate 
meat, because the milk showed a tendency to col- 
lect in little, hard, indigestible masses when 
brought into contact with meat. He said also that 
tough meat, if ground fine, was fully as nutritious 
as tender meat. 

Last year a detachment of United States sol- 
diers were stationed at New Haven, so that Pro- 
fessor Chittenden could experiment on the nutri- 
tive qualities of the food. These experiments 
were carried on for several months. The no-meat 
squad displayed great anxiety to be released from 
that regimen after a short time. 


EPO 


It is announced by Director Campbell, of the 
Lick observatory, that a seventh satellite of Jup- 
iter has been discovered by Assistant Astronomer 
Charles D. Perrine. Mr. Perrine discovered the 
sixth moon of the same planet in January. These 
two newly discovered moons are about the same 
distance from Jupiter, being somewhere from six 
to eight million miles away. It is not yet known 
whether they revolve around the great planet in 
the same direction as do the other five moons, or in 
the opposite direction. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Stepsin English, Book I., by Supt. John Morrow, of Al- 
legheny, Pa., and Prin. A. C. McLean, and Prof. Thos. C. 
Blaisdell of Pittsburg.—This volume consists of work for 
the third, fourth, and fifth years of the child’s school life— 
one exercise for each school day. There are observation 
lessons, study of | poarewhany study of stories and poems, and 
study of notes and letters, besides exercises in composition 
andelementary grammar. The observation lessons are in- 
tended to suggest, for oral and written work, subjects with 
which the child is already somewhat familiar. The pictures 
used are such as will suggest stories of-interest to children, 
and about which they will talk and write freely. The 
stories and poems have the additional object of leading the 

upils to appreciate some of the best things in children’s 
iterature. The grammar is elementary thruout, but is com- 
plete enough to furnish the child leaving school early with a 
fair practical knowledge of English. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 





The Principles and Progress of English Poetry, with 
representative masterpieces and notes by Charles Mills 
Gayley, Litt. D., LL. D., professor of the English language 
and literature in the University of California, and Clement 
C. Young, B. L., head of the English department in the 
Lowell high school, San Francisco.—This is a compendium or 
manual, not only for students and teachers but for the 
general reader who takes an interest in the materials and 
history of the higher English poetry, and seeks a simple 
statement of its principles in relation to life, conduct, and 
art. While the book attempts to cover as much as possible 
of the poetry—save the anenen drama, the epic, and 
the metrical romance, of which numerous excellent editions 
already exist—required for admission, not to one, but to all 
American colleges or universities, it has included such other 
poems as are both representative of their literary periods 
and necessary to the constitution of an introductory course 
in English masterpieces. As in the historical sketch only 
the greatest authors are mentioned, so in the poetical col- 
lection only the best poems are included. 

The introduction on the principles of poetry aims to 
answer the questions that inevitably arise when poetry is 
the subject of discussion, and to give the questioner a grasp 
upon the essentials necessary to appreciation and to the 
formation of an independent judgment. The chapters on 
the progress of English poetry focus in one study the theory, 
history, and practice of the art. The modernizing of the 
spelling and the failure to connect the poetry with social and 
historical conditions have been the cause of the pupils failing 
to realize how far apart the writers are in point of time. 
As a corrective to this misunderstanding only the most 
important poets are here represented or even mentioned. 
These and their poems have been grouped in the literary 
periods to which they successively belong. The account of 
each author has been introduced by a more general account 
of the characteristics and tendencies of his age, and in the 
special criticism of the poems by which he is represented, 
consideration is given, not only to his personal and historical 
conditions, but the relation of his work to historic princi- 
ples and the development of national literature. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


The Phonic Word List, by Sarah F. Buckelew and Mar- 
garet W. Lewis.—This book contains a complete list of all 
the monosyllabic words, phonograms, and syHabic elements 
of the English language. In these pages is unfolded a plan 
for teaching phonics to children in he primary department. 
These lessons planned for English-speaking children are 
equally valuable and practicable for adult students of any 
nationality when learning the English langurge. (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York. Price, 30 cents.) 


If you want a cook book warranted to dispel the blues, as 
well as supply practical, usable recipes for cooking, get May 
Irwin’s Home Cooking. The frontispiece is a full page pic- 
ture of the author, and the smile is keynote to the book. 
There are numerous ‘‘dainty dishes for delicate digestions, 
being a collection of recipes, some of which were pried away 
from reticent chefs and head waiters, and others that the 
author’s friends generously contributed, with several of her 
own.”’ They include breakfast dishes, hot breads, fish, veg- 
etables, soups, meats, desserts, pickles, salad dressing, ices, 
and several recipes for Welsh rarebit. They are all recipes 
that the author uses herself, and May Irwin is known as a 
splendid cook. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


Stories concerning the sea are almost always interesting, 
for the sea is a mystery. A story of the coast entitled 
Captain Eri, told by Joseph C. Lincoln, possesses a power to 
hold the reader from the beginning to the end. [t seems 
that three old captains lived together in a little coast village, 
and finding housekeeping a drudgery they tossed up to see 
which one should get a wife to perform it.. An advertise- 
ment is inserted and instead of an answer a woman presents 
herself. Thus in the Garden of Eden there is an element 
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introduced that is going to change the previous ongoing of 
things, for she was not by any meansrepulsive to any of the 
three captains. 

It is not necessary to tell more of the story. It is reall 
quite a fascinating one; there are other characters; a vil- 
lain of course who keeps a saloon ; a pretty girl who teaches 
the school, and a fine young fellow who manages the. wire- 
less (or is it cable?) station. The captains are distinctly 
drawn and are just what we think old salts should be. 
There is a storm and brave doings, and the villain gets his 
deserts which he richly deserves, and the nice girl is secured 
by the nice fellow. On the whole it is one of the best sea 
stories we have read for a good while and we do not wonder 
that four editions have been called for. (A. S. Barnes & 
Company. $1.50.) 


Number 160 of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’’ is the 
first book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, edited by Martha 
Hale Shackford, Ph. D. There are included in the book a 
biographical sketch of Spenser and a chronological table of 
his life and works. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Culture Readers, embodying the natural method of 
reading, by Ellen E. Kenyon-Warner, Pd. D. Book II., for 
second half-year, edited by Jenny B. Merrill, Pd. D. Ethi- 
cal theme—Industry.—This course of reading is taught by 
the natural method,: which proceeds by the self-activity of 
the child; calls doing to the aid of perception and memory; 
makes word study a scientific process, and differentiates 
sharply between reading, which is an art anda pastime, and 
es study, which is a science and an exercise, keeps them 
widely apart, and alternates the two. The course demands 
at least an hour a day of spirited work. The timeis di- 
vided into three periods, of about twenty minutes each. 
The first is devoted to intensive word study; the second to 
extensive word study, and the third to discussion of theme; 
silent reading, to get the unity of the lesson; oral rendition, 
to deliver the author’s message. This program is variable 
as the occasion demands. The illustrations, both colored 
and plain, are abundant, and the type large. In the lists 
for oral spelling the letters are diacritically marked and the 
—_ letters canceled. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York.) 


Normal Institute Physiology with Blackboard Drawings, 
designed for use in institutes and for reviews in grammar 
and high schools, by Supt. F. W. Simmons, Mankato, Kansas. 
—This book was prepared to meet the strong demand for a 
concise hand-book on physiology, containing the more im- 
portant facts in the exhaustive works on the subject. It is 
specially adapted for school and institute work, and has nu- 
merous ‘‘ blackboard sketches.’’ These will be found more 
efficient for imparting physiological knowledge than the 
printed page. (Crane & Company, Topeka, Kan. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents; pamphlet, 30 cents.) ‘ 


Strasbourg, par Paul et Victor Marguerite, edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by Oscar Kuhns, professor in Wes- 
leyan university, —The two authors of this work are sons of 
a distinguished general killed at the battle of Sedan, in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. They have attempted to 
write in the form of fiction a history of that war, and have 
produced a number of volumes. Strasbourg is one of the 
series. The facts in these volumes are based on a very 
thoro study of the war, which gives them a value far above 
that of the usual historical novel. As German literature for 
reading in class or individual study the volume will be found 
very desirable. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 





Easy Change 
When Coffee is Doing Harm. 


A lady writes from the land of cotton of the results of a 
four years’ use of the food beverage—hot Postum Coffee: 


‘Ever since I can remember we had used coffee three 
times a day. Ithad more or less injurious effect upon us 
all, andI myself suffered almost death from indigestion and 
nervousness caused by it. I know it wasthat, because when 
I would leave it off for a few days I would feel better. But 
it was hard to giveit up, even though I realized how harm- 
ful it was to me. 

““At last I found a perfectly easy way to make the 
change. Four years ago I abandoned the coffee habit and 
began to drink Postum, and I also influenced the rest of the 
family todo the same. Even the children are allowed to 
drink it freely as they do water. And it has done us all 
great good. I no longer suffer from indigestion, and my 
nerves are in admirable tone since I began to use Postum 
Coffee. We never use the old coffee any more. We appre- 
ciate Postum as a delightful and healthful beverage, which 
not only invigorates but supplies the best of nourishment as 
well.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’? in each 
pkg. 
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Veigh, former attorney-general and am- 
bassador to Italy. 


Pres. James M. Taylor, of Vassar col- 



































Vassar have been advanced by the col- 
lege trustees from $100 to $150 a year, 
and the board from $300 to $350 a year. 
This will raise the cost of a four-years’ 
course $400 to the sum of $2,000. The 
authorities estimate that it will increase 
the income of the college from $90,000 
to $100,000 a year, and President Taylor 
says that it is made necessary by the 
large increase in the cost of education 
and the cost of living. 

The new rates will not apply to students 
now at Vassar. 










































































A young student in the Owensboro, 
Ky., high school received, thru theschool 
authorities, the following very delightful 
official communication from the governor 
of his state: 


Commonwealth of Kentucky, Executive 
Department. 

Notice is hereby given that Mr. Guth- 
rie S. Birkhead is appointed delegate to 
represent the state of Kentucky in the 
parade of the high school pupils in the in- 
auguration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt to be held at Washington City on 
the 4th day of March, 1905. 















































The senate of the United States on 
Feb. 28, adopted an amendment offered 
ard of California to the In- 
which enacts 
that no portion of the funds appropriated 
by the bill nor the principal nor interest 
of any Indian trust or tribal fund held by 
the United States for the benefit of any 
Indian tribe shall be available nor be ex- 
pended for the support of ‘‘any sectar- 


Before agreeing to this amendment, 
however, the senate, by a vote of 31 to 
26, adopted a proviso offered by Senator 
McCumber of North Dakota declaring 
that any individual owner or beneficiary 
of any interest in such fund who may 
desire to educate his ward or child in 
any school other than a government 
school may, by written order signed by 
him, direct that any part of the interest 
accruing to him, or which would be al- 
lotted to him on such fund, may be paid 


On Feb. 27, the house of representa- 
tives passed a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the education at the West Point Mil- 
itary academy of Messrs. Ying Hsing 
and Ting Ching Cheng of the Chinese 
The Chinese minister will bear 


The high school at Plymouth, Pa.,a 
town in the Wilkesbarre region, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on Feb. 24, ata 


The George Washington university at 
Washington, which from 1821 until the 
first of September, 1904, was known as 
the Columbian university, was formally 


Mr. Justice Brewer of the supreme court 
of the United States, one of the profes- 
sors in the law school, delivered an ad- 
dress, as did also the Hon. Wayne Mac- 


lege announces that the tuition rates at 
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Dr. William E. Chancellor, su =e 
when he arrived in that city from Mil- 
waukee on March 5, was removed in an 
ambulance from a train on the Erie rail- 
Dr. Chan- 
cellor fell on the icy steps of the City 
reviously, but did 
not seem to have suffered serious injury 
and soon after left for the convention of 
On his 
return trip he began to suffer intense 

ain, and it is now thought that he will 

e confined to his house for several 


Witness this, my hand, at Frankfort, 
this 17th day of February, 1905. 
J. C. W. BECKHAM, Governor. 


Divided Opinion in Canada. 


On March 1, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Canadian premier, announced in the house 
of commons of the Dominion that the 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, minister of the in- 
terior, had resigned from the cabinet, 
being unable to acquiesce in the educa- 
tion clause of the bill erecting the dis- 
tricts of the West into provinces. Mr. 
Leighton MacCarthy, a supporter of the 
Laurier government, arose and announced 
that on this point he also would vote 
against the ministry. 

In the measure framed for the purpose 
of admitting the North-West districts 
into the Dominion of Canada as provinces 
the ministry has provided that the sepa- 


The house of representatives of the 
South Dakota legislature passed a bill on 
Feb. 27 to reguate football. 

The bill disqualifies any player who in- 
jures another player, and makes it a mis- 
demeanor for a player to enter a game 
fora periodof ten days from the date of 
disqualification. The captain of a team 
who allows a disqualifie er to enter 
into a game is also guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Finally, the bill prohibits any 
student at a state institution from play- 
ing football unless the student takes the 


full course of study in the institution. — Lei co 
ee rate school regulations of Manitoba sha 
Prof. William C. Estey, Walker pro- prevail, that . that any body of co-re- 
fessor of mathematics in Amherst col- Retonists may divert their educational 
lege, has handed in his resignation to the taxes to the support of their own 
trustees. Professor Estey was gradu- schools, which are, however, under the 
ated with the class of 1860, and at the general visitorial authority of the pro- 
close of the present academic year will yincial government. The former minis- 
have completed forty-three years of con- ter of the interior and some other liber- 
tinuous service. The Walker chair will ajs are opposed to this provision, which 
be filled by his son, Prof. Thomas C. obtains generally in the Canadian prov- 
Estey, Amherst, ’92, now professor of jnces, and insist upon a uniform school 
mathematics in the University of Roches- system such as exists in the states of 
ter. the American Union. Hence the cabinet 
President Harper, of the University of CTiSIS. 
Chicago, left the Presbyterian hospital 
in Chicago on March 3, and was driven 
to his home. He will immediately take 
up his work at the university, and he is 
improving so rapidly from the effects of 
the operation recently performed upon 
him that his physicians expect him to be 
out by the middle of the month. 


Dean George Vincent, of the junior 
colleges at the University of Chicago, 
has made an announcement that as soon 
as the money can be secured—and it is 
estimated that from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 will be necessary—President 
Harper intends to divide the schools of 
the university up into small colleges 
after the plan of the University of Ox- 
ford as far as such a plan can be carried 
out under the University of Chicago 
scheme. It is expected thereby to com- 
bine the peculiar advantages of both the 
large and the small American college. 


Coming Law Study. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, first pres- 
ident of Cornell university and former 
ambassador to Germany, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the alumni banquet of 
the Cornell men of New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 25. 

The distinguished diplomat and author 
took as his theme the necessity of estab- 
lishing at our universities professorships, 
lectureships, and fellowships in compar- 
ative law and legislation, to help solve 
the great problems which will confront 
this country when in the near future it 
will contain one hundred and fifty million 
inhabitants. ‘‘At present the instruc- 
tion in all our law schools is in answer to 
what our law is. The instruction I pro- 
pose should answer the question what 
our law ought to be.’? Dr. White 
thought such academic offices would in- 
terest, in all parts of the Union, great 
numbers of the earnest, vigorous, and in 
the best sense, ambitious young men, 
and would thru them, also turn the same 
kind of young men into political affairs, 
not for mere personal glory, still less for 
personal gain, but for the high purpose of 
advancing the freedom and civilization of 
the Republic, and of the world. 

President Schurman, of Cornell, Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale, President Finley, 
of City college, and Sadazuchi Uchida, 
the Japanese consul-general at New 
York, were also among the speakers. 


Mr. Dewey Censured. 


The board of regentsof the University 
of New York, in session at Albany on 
Feb. 15, passed a resolution of censure 
upon Mr. Melvil Dewey, state librarian, 
because ina circular of the Lake Placid 
company, of which he is president, it 
‘was stated that Jews would not be re- 
ceived as guests in the hotels and clubs 
of the company. The regents express 
their disapproval of such expressions 
being made with the sanction of an officer 
of the department of education in regard 
to ‘‘an important class of people which 
has official representatives under the 
board, furnishes a large support to the 
state, and has many pose in the 
schools.’’ At the same time the regents 
exonorate Mr. Dewey from having been 
influenced by any personal prejudice. 

The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the board of regents by a peti- 
tion, signed by a number of prominent 
Hebrews of New York, asking that Mr. 
Dewey be removed from his office. 


Congressman Edward Morell has given 
to the University of Pennsylvania a copy 
of the diploma presented by the univer- 
sity in 1783 to fomws Washington The 
original was found recently in the Library 
of Congress. 


A final settlement has been reached in 
the estate of Mrs. Susan D. Brown of 
Princeton, N. J., and the amount of 
$272,000 from her residuary bequest has 
been turned over to Princeton university. 
The university has also received from 
her estate the fine residence on Stockton 
street, which is valued at $60,000. 


The ‘‘ Hartford ’’ which served as Ad- 
miral Farragut’s flagship at the battle 
of Mobile bay, has been retired from sea 
service, and after undergoing repairs 
at the Norfolk navy yard, will be sent to 
Annapolis to act as permanent station 
ship to the Naval academy. 


President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton university, in an address before the 
People’s Forum of New Rochelle on Feb. 
26, said, among other things, that while 
he had aprofound reverence for the flag, 
he doubted very much ‘‘the utility of 
the worship of the flag now taught in 
the public schools.”’ 


A memorial to the poet Edward Row- 
land Sill has recently been dedicated at 
Oakland, Cal. It is a bronze sun-dial 
mounted on a granite base, and is the 
gift of three classes of the Oakland high 
school, where Mr. Sill was a teacher for 
a short time. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of superintendents is con- 
sidering the advisability of establishing 
elementary industrial schools for boys to 
whom the present course of study is un- 
attractive and who have a tendency to 
become truants, but who would probably 
be attracted by school work if a more 
ample a of manual training was 
allowed. 


Assemblyman Ellis has introduced 4 
bill into the legislature at Albany to re- 
organize the city board of examiners. 
The bill provides that the members of 
the board of examiners shall continue to 
be five, but that the city superintendent 
= schools shall not be one of the num- 

er. 


Corporation Counsel Delaney has sub- 
mitted to the board of education an 
opinion that the board, in enforcing the 
compulsory education law, cannot of its 
own authority commit a child to a truant 
school without the consent of the person 
standing in parental relation to the child. 
If the parents refuse their consent to the 
board’s thus taking charge of the child, 
the board must obtain a warrant from a 
police magistrate for the child’s arrest, 
and then make —< to the magis- 
po e commit the child to the truant 
school. 


According to the city charter the board 
of education must, in January, 1907, re- 
divide the school districts of the city ac- 
cording to the school —- The 
committee on supplies has asked the su- 
perintendents to report what their sug- 
gestions are in the matter. The super- 
intendents have answered that the school 
population changes so greatly and so 
rapidly in the different parts of the city 
that the — of theschool year 1905-06, 
which ends on July 31, 1906, should be 
received before any attempt is made to 
form a basis for the reconstruction of the 
present district lines. 


The board of education has ordered 
the corporation counsel to use every ef- 
fort to defeat the teachers’ pension bill, 
which the Interborough council had intro- 
duced into the senate and assembly at 
Albany. According to Commissioner 
Harrison of the committee on by-laws, 
who introduced the resolution to the 
above effect into the board, the provi- 
sion in the proposed bill taking the retire- 
ment of teachers entirely out of the con- 
trol of the board is the particularly ob- 
jectionable feature. Also the fact that 
the teachers of the city are divided in their 
opinion upon the present bill was con- 
sidered by the commissioner a serious rea- 
son for disapproving it. 


The assembly of New York on Feb. 27 
passed, by a vote of 85 to 23, the bill in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Wilsnack of 
Queens county, tranferring to the city of 
New York the State Training and Manual 
school in the borough of Queens. The 
city is required to pay to the state the 
value of the school. 


A large number of the official court 
stenographers of the city have signed a 
protest against the teaching of stenogra- 
phy in the elementary schools. 

he signers of the protest declare that 
from their own large experience and 
from their investigation of the amount 
of time required to learn stenography, 
’ it is not a subject which can wisely be 
included in the elementary school course 
of study. A little bit, or even a big bit 
of stenography, does no good whatever. 
Stenography has to be learned thoroly to 
be of the slightest use, and it cannot be 
mastered in the elementary schools with- 
out the really essential branches being 
neglected. Therefore to put it on the 
course of study in those schools is to 
waste the children’s time and the tax- 


payers’ money. The court stenographers 
conclude by declaring that if their occu- 
pation is taught at all in the public 
school system, it should only be in the 
high and training schools. 


On March 2, the teachers and pupils of 
school No. 75, Manhattan, celebrated 
the first anniversary of the installation 
of Mr. John S. Roberts as principal of 
the school. The assembly val gn taste- 
fully decorated with bunting, garlands, 
and plants, and a pleasant program had 
been arranged. iss Julia Richman, 
the district superintendent, presided. 
The entire affair had been arranged in 
secrecy, and took Mr. Roberts completely 
by surprise. 


The Museum of Natural History, upon 
the request of the New York City Teach- 
ers’ association, is carrying on aseries of 
afternoon lectures during the first part 
of March similar to those which were 
so — in the fall. Special cars are pro- 
vided by the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way company upon application of teach- 
ers to the superintendent of that system. 


The board of education has adopted the 
report of the committee on special stud- 
ies recommending that the salaries of 
the members of the supervising and 
teaching staff in the evening high and 
elementary schools be maintained at their 
present figures, any desire or necessity 
for economy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The committee on economy reports to 
the board that the appropriation oy $445,- 
000 for these schools is insufficient, and 
yet that any reduction in‘ the length of 
the terms or the salaries of the teachers 
would be very deplorable. It is probable 
that the saving will be effected by re- 
ducing the number of schools, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
committee on economy. If this is done 
it will take place in the fall, as it has 
been determined to maintain the schools 
this term in their full efficiency. 


Preliminary steps have been taken for 
the formation of a club to be composed 
of graduates of Roman Catholic colleges 
now residing in New York. At the 
annual meeting of the Alumni of St. 
Francis Xavier’s college on Feb. 27, it was 
announced that the committee having the 
plan in charge had already secured 
promises of support from about two hun- 
dred of the resident graduates of colleges 
of the Jesuit fathers. Negotiations are 
now under way for a house. 


The free lectures of the board of edu- 
cation which were planned to take place 
in the burned Grove street school will 
not have to be abandoned, as had been 
feared. The Rev. P. A. H. Brown, vicar 
of St. Luke’s chapel, has offered the use 
of St. Luke’s hall at 483 Hudson street, 
near Grove street, and Dr. Leipziger has 
accepted the offer. The hall has been 
=— with a stereopticon and two 
illustrated courses of lectures will be 
given during March and April, one on 
Monday and the other on Thursday even- 
ings. 

The New York Schoolmasters’ club 
will hold a regular meeting at the Hotel 
St. Denis on March 11 at six o’clock in 
the evening. The Hon. George H. Mar- 
tin, secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of education will speak on ‘‘ The 
Transient and the Permanent in. School 
Work.’’ Mr. J. W. MacDonald, agent 
of the Massachusetts board will also 
address the board, taking as his subject, 
‘A Persistent Tradition. ”’ 


As soon as a satisfactory site can be 
secured the convent school of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart, in West Seven- 
teenth street near Sixth avenue, will be 
closed. It is the best known boarding 


school of the order in the United States, 
and many women of high social promi- 
nence, both within. and outside of the 
Roman Catholic communion, have been 
educated there. 

The Ladies of the Sacred Heart first 
established themselves in New York in 
1841, under the direction of the Princess 
Madame Elizabeth Gallitzin. They were 
then on Houston street near Mulberry, 
and afterwards on Bleecker street. The 
school at once enjoyed the patronage of 
good society. In 1868 the convent school 
on West Seventeenth street was opened, 
but the character of the locality has 
changed so exclusively to a retail shop- 
ping district that the Ladies consider it 
expedient to move uptown. 


Clerks to Principals Again. 


The ‘‘ additional teachers ’’’ whom the 
board of superintendents assigned to 
duty as class teachers in February, have 
returned to their former position as clerks 
to principals. This has been done in ac- 
cordance with an opinion rendered by the 
committee on by-laws of the board of 
education in which the committee decides 
that the superintendents had no author- 
ity to transfer these ‘‘ additional teach- 
ers’’ without the formal sanction of the 
board of education. 

As soon as the transfers were made 
the principals petitioned the board of 
education against the action, and the 
board, in executive session, referred the 
matter to its by-law committee for in- 
vestigation. hen the committee 
reached this decision, the board of 
superintendents acquiesced in its opinion, 
and re-transferred the teachers to their 
former duties. 


City College Club Centenary. 


The City College club’s centenary cel- 
ebration began Saturday, Feb. 18, and 
was brought to a close Feb. 25. The 
features of the celebration were the 
reading of the eight pages of Palmer’s 
‘History of the New York Public School’’ 
and the commentary thereon, by the 
chairman of the joint committee of the 
club, and of the associate alumni; an in- 
teresting address, ‘‘ A°’Word About the 
Founders of the College and their Aims,”’’ 
informal it is true, but delivered by the 
Hon. Ferdinand Shack, whose special 
study of the records of the college in its 
early days, and of the unique features of 
the institution for twenty-five years, has 
made him an. authority on this topic. A 
set address, ‘‘Townsend Harris, Fcoun- 
der of the Free Academy, and his work 
in Japan,’’ by Henry G. Schneider, ’87; 
the collection of reminiscences of public 
schoo] days for the club historian; the 
review of the addresses at the annual 
dinner of the Associate alumni, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and the most interest- 
ing topic of all, Dr. Briggs’ Discussion 
of the Brooklyn university. Like the 
orator at the Centenary, Edward M. 
Shepard, chairman of the board of trus- 
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tees, Dr. Briggs is a resident of Brook- 
lyn, and favors the idea of a university, 
but as an extension of City college. For 
years it has been an idealof some of our 
alumni to make the city the patron of a 
university. Just as the old sectarian 
schools have been succeeded by the pub- 
lic schools, so will the city eventually su- 
persede its sectarian universities, like 
Columbia and New York universities. 
The educational advantages of the Brook- 
lyn institute and the other colleges whose 
consolidation Comptroller Grout proposes, 
ought to be open to the students of all 
boroughs. The week of retrospect and 
centenary has been like the college seal, 
full of suggestions for the present, as 
well as confident hope and planning for 
the future.’’ ‘‘Respice, Adspice, and 
Prospice,’’ the motto of the seal of the 
college, was the watchword of the club 
this week, which has thereby given the 
whole body of alumni conclusive proof of 
the wisdom of its founders and of need 
for its continuance to preserve, to pro- 
tect, and to defend C. C. N. Y. The an- 
nual meeting of March 18 will develop 
some of the well matured plans of the 
club’s thinkers. 


According to Supt. Maxwell. 


At the luncheon of the New York City 
Teachers’ association on Feb. 18. Super- 
intendent Maxwell said that he was ut- 
terly opposed to elaborate detailed plan 
books being prepared by the teachers. 
Let every teacher prepare carefully the 
lessons for each day, but in order to do 
this, it is not necessary to write out elab- 
orate notes. 

Dr. Maxwell also urged teachers not to 
sit up to all hours of the night correcting 
compositions, spelling, and arithmetic 
exercises. If teachers use up their en- 
ergies in this way, they will have little 
left for their classes the following morn- 
ing. It is a good plan to train the pupils 
to correct theirown compositions, so that 
their mistakes will be impressed upon 
their own minds. 

In like manner teachers should be a 
little merciful with their pupils in the 
matter of the pupils’ home work. This 
was especially true in high schools and 
in elementary schools under the depart- 
mental system. The teachers should co- 
operate so that the total amount of work 
assigned should not be beyond the child’s 
capabilities. 

r. Maxwell saidalso that it was pitia- 
ble to see the children going home 
struggling under a load of books,.and he 
hoped that provision would some day be 
made in every school, so that pupils 
might leave their books there without 
the fear of their being mutilated or lost. 

President Tifft of the board of educa- 
tion, Dean Balliet of the School of Ped- 
agogy of New York university, Miss Ali- 
da Williams principal of school No. 53, 
Principal Smith of school No. 20, and 
Commissioner Abraham Stern also spoke. 

Mr. Stern said that he wished particu- 
larly to impress upon the teachers that 
the board of education intended to be 
fair to them. The teachers had discov- 
ered that they had certain rights and 

rivileges and they were securing them. 
he board was glad of that. 

‘“‘But as to the by-laws,’’ continued 
Mr. Stern, ‘‘if there is any defect or 
hidden meaning in them, the teachers 
are bound to find it out.’’ The board 
had framed by-laws which it considered 
reasonable, and it had supposed that the 
by-laws were grammatical, because 

axwell’s Grammar had been followed. 
‘‘But,’’ said the commissioner, ‘‘ when 
the courts begin to construe the language 
of the by-laws, as dictated by Maxwell, 
in accordance with the rules laid down 
in Maxwell’s Grammar, they find mean- 
ings utterly different from anything we 
intended. This is the reason for the 
large number of successful suits against 
the board of education-”’ 
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New England Notes. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
on March 2, in the case of The Common- 
wealth vs. The Inter-State Consolidated 
Street Railway Company, declared to be 
constitutiona’ the law which requires 
street railway companies to carry pupils 
of the public schools to and from school 
for half fare. The railway company had 
contended that the law was unconstitu- 
tional as it did not apply to the pupils of 
all schools, but only of the ublic schools, 
but the court held that the legislature 
had the authority to concern itself with 
the transportation of children to the 
public schools in the interest of popular 
education, just as it has the authority 
to provide the children with books and 
other necessaries. 


On Feb. 24, the Maine house of repre- 
sentatives passed without discussion a 
bill appropriating $12,000 a year for two 
years for the University of Maine. 


Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard 
university, announced on Feb. 24th that 
the German emperor had presented to 
Harvard that part of the German exhibit 
at the St. Louis exposition which repre- 
sents the social ethics of Germany. The 
collection, which contains models, charts, 
maps, and books, will be placed in 
Emerson hall for the use of the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 


The sum of $31,500 is to be taken 
from the fund of the academic depart- 
ment of Yale university in order that 
Durfee hall may be put in compiete re- 
pair, the money to be returned by a 
sinking fund taken from the rentals. 

Durfee hall, a handsome building, is so 
much out of repair that it has been 
found impossible to rent some of the 
rooms. The proposed repairs will add 
$2000 a year to its rent roll. 


The Harvard Register, just published, 
is marked by an innovation which indi- 
cates the rising democratic tendency 
at Cambridge. Every club and society 
appears in alphabetical order, not as 
hitherto, in the so-called order of promi- 
nence, and the 1907 ‘‘tens”’ of the In- 
stitute of 1770 are not published at all. 
The Crimson created a_ sensation this 
winter by declining to publish accounts 
of elections to the Institute on the ground 
that that club, election to which has al- 
ways been supposed to be the one great 
desire of every sophomore’s heart, was 
no longer a body representative of the 
university. 


The entire senior class of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural college at Amherst re- 
signed from the institution on March 3, 
and the members state that they will 
not return unless the three suspended 
seniors are reinstated. Some weeks ago 
these three students were suspended for 
an alleged disturbance in the recitation 
room of the professor of constitutional 
history. Their classmates declared the 
suspension to be unjust, and all of them 
went on strike. rominent graduates 
interfered, and the senior class made a 
public apology to the offended_professor 
and returned to their work. They claim 
that it was understood at that time that 
the suspension would also be removed 
from the three alleged culprits. This 
has not been done, and the seniors, de- 
claring that they have been deceived and 
tricked, have now formally resigned, and 
publish the statement that nothing will 
induce them to resume their academic 
relations unless the authorities of the col- 
lege fulfil their promise and receive back 
the three students who were suspended. 


The Copley society of Boston will open 
a loan exhibition of works by Claude 
Monet on March 15. 
American owners of notable canvasses 
by the distinguished French impression- 
ist have contributed generously to make 


Practically all the 


this year’s exhibition as important in its 
way as the Whistler memorial exhibition 
of last year. Among thecollectors whose 
galleries have been drawn upon are Mr. 
James F. Sutton of New York; Mr. 
Frank Thompson of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer of Chicago; Mrs. John Nich- 
olas Brown of Providence: Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis of Newport, Messrs. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, Henry Howe, and Denman 
W. Ross of Boston. The house of Du- 
rand-Ruel, Paris and New York, which 
has for so many years been Monet’s rep- 
resentative, has also helped the under- 
taking in various directions. The exhi- 
bition will continue for three weeks. 


By the recent death of Mrs. Harriet 
M. Littlefield, widow of George L. Lit- 


‘tlefield, at one time a prominent manu- 


facturer of Providence, Brown university 
comes into possession of $500,000, which 
by the will of Mr. Littlefield was to go to 
the university upon the death of his 
wife. One hundred thousand dollars of 
this is to found the George L. Littlefield 
professorship of American history, but 
the rest of the money is at the disposal 
of the university, to be used for any 
purpose it sees fit. 


President Faunce, of Brown university, 
informed the students on March 2 that 
the university was to lose the services of 
Miss Annie Crosby Emery, dean of the 
Woman’s college, whose resignation had 
been accepted to take effect at the close 
of the present academic year. 

Miss Emery, whose occupation of the 
office of dean since the fall of 1900 has 
been singularly successful and popular, 
leaves Brown because she is to be mar- 
ried. As President Faunce did not state 
the name of the fortumate gentleman 
there is much animated speculation 
among the friends of Miss Emery. 

Miss Emery’s successor will be Miss 
Lida Shaw King, Vassar, ’90, and a 
master of arts of Brown in 1894. Miss 
King has taught in several women’s col- 
leges, has traveled extensively, and is an 
author of some note. 


Obituary. 


Dr. Walter S. Christopher, who had a 
national reputation as a specialist in 
children’s diseases, died at his home in 
Chicago on March 3, aged forty-six. Dr. 
Christopher was a member of the Chicago 
board of education for several years until 
he resigned in 1900 on account of the insist- 
ent demands of his medical practice. While 
an education commissioner he secured 
the inauguration of medical inspection 
of the public schools, and he instituted 
the movement for the child study depart- 
ment in the normal school, and the re- 
quirement that all candidates for that 
school should submit to a physical exam- 
ination. 

The Rev. Theodore Babcock, D. D., 
dean of St. Andrew’s Divinity school at 
Syracuse, N. Y., (diocese of Central 
New York), died at Syracuse on Feb. 
28, aged eighty-three years. Dr. Bab- 
cock had been rector of churches at 
Cohoes, Watertown, and Hudson, and 
was for a considerable time before going 
to Syracuse headmaster of St. John’s 
Military School at Manlius, N. Y. 


James Smith, familiarly known as 
‘‘Pop’’ Smith, for many years the *‘mas- 
cot’’ of the athletic teams of Yale, died 
at New Haven on March 2, aged eighty- 
seven years. He was an Englishman 
and a shoemaker by trade, and he carried 
on that occupation at New Haven near 
the Yale campus over half a century ago. 
He thus became acquainted with the pro- 
fessors and students, and for a decade or 
more the teams going to Cambridge and 
Princeton would no more have left ‘* Pop’’ 
behind than they would have left their 
captains, 
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Albert Benjamin Prescott, professor 
of organic chemistry at the University 
of Michigan, director of the chemical 
laboratories and dean of the School of 
Pharmacy, died at Ann Arbor on Feb. 25, 
in his seventy-third year. 

He was born at Hastings, N. Y., and 
educated at the University of Michigan, 
from which he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1864. During 1864- 
’65 he was assistant surgeon, United 
States Volunteers, and then became con- 
nected with the faculty of his alma 
mater as assistant professor of chemis- | 
try, remaining with the university con- | 
tinuously until his death, being at that | 
time the oldest professor both in point | 
of years and of service. | 

Professor Prescott received from his | 
own university the degrees of doctor of | 
philosophy and doctor of laws, and the | 
latter degree from Northwestern univer- | 
sity also. Hewas a contributor to many 
learned periodicals and'a member and 
officer of many learned societies. In| 
1891 he served as president of the Amer- | 
ican Association for the Advancement of | 
Science. 





The Hon. Edward Cooper, president of | 
Cooper Union, died on the afternoon of | 
Feb. 25, in New York, at the residence | 
of his son-in-law, former Congressman | 
Lloyd S. Brice, on the northeast corner | 
of Fifth avenue and Washington square. | 
Mr. Cooper was in his eighty-first year. | 

He was born on Oct. 26, 1824, in the| 
old Cooper mansion in Twenty-eighth | 
street, being the son of Peter Cooper, 
the famous philanthropist who founded 
and endowed the Cooper Union. His 
early education was received in the 
public schools of New York, whence he 
went to Columbia university, being grad- 
uated with high honors. 

Upon leaving college he formed a 
partnership with his close friend and 
future brother-in-law, Abram S, Hewitt, 
afterwards congressman and mayor of 
New York, as Cooper, Hewitt & Com- 
pany. The firm prospered from the 
start, and soon became one of the leading 
iron manufacturers of the country. In 
time Mr. Cooper took charge of his 
father’s extensive business enterprises, 
including the Peter Cooper Glue Com- 
pany, one of the largest establishments 
of the kind in the world. Mr. Cooper 
continued his active business career 
until within a week of his death, being 
at that time, in addition to the presi- 
dency of the glue company, president of 
the Trenton Iron Company, a director of 
the New Jersey Steel & [ron Company, 
of the Chrysolite Mining Company, the 
Metropolitan Fireproofing Company, and 
a trustee of the United States Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Cooper was appointed by Governor 
Tilden a member of the commission to 
devise means for the government of the 
cities of the state, and he was a member 
of the celebrated Committee of Seventy 
which overthew the Tweed ring. He 
served as city street commissioner in 
the reform administration which suc- 
ceeded the ring’s domination, and in 1879 
was elected mayor of New York. 

Upon the death of his father in 1883, 
Mr. Cooper succeeded to the presidency 
of the Cooper Union, and his labors in 
behalf of that institution have been un- 
tiring. He was also president of the 
Cooper Union Labor bureau. 

The funeral was held in Grace church, 
Broadway and Tenth street, on Feb. 28, 
and was attended by Mayor McClellan, 
the heads of the city government, and a 
very large number of the prominent citi- 
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zens of the metropolis, President Butler, 
of Columbia university, being one of the 
pallbearers. The body was met at the 
door of the church by Bishop Potter, 
who recited the Office of the Dead, as- 
sisted by the rector, the Rev. William R. 
Huntington. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has recently pub- 
lished (Smith, Elder & Company, Lon- 
don), a fascinating book called ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Mysteries.’”” The charm of Mr. 
Lang’s style has long been known and 
likewise the power of his pen in graphic 
description. The account of that singu- 
lar affair known as ‘‘ The Gowrie Con- 
spiracy,’’ the story of the Diamond 

ecklace, and the recital of the mysteri- 
ous murder of Juan Escovedo, the secre- 
tary of Philip the Second’s natural 
brother Don John of Austria, the con- 
queror of Lepanto, are stories written 
with all the light shed upon them by the 
most painstaking research into musty 
archives and long forgotten authorities, 
yet told so vividly that one follows the 
pages with an interest not less than that 
which was awakened on the first reading 
of ‘‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue.”’ 


Harper & Brothers have issued a spe- 
cial university edition of ‘‘ The American 
Nation: A History,’’ the twenty-six 
volume review of all American annals, 
of which each volume treats of some 
special theme in the upbuilding of our 
people by a distinguished educator who 
has given peculiar attention to the sub- 
ject which he handles. Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard is in charge 
of the general plan. 

The five volumes now ready are con- 
cerned with the period of formation and 
are as follows: ‘‘ European Background 
of American History,’’ by Edward Potts 
Cheyney, A. M., professor of history, 
University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ Basis of 
American History,’’ by Livingston Fer- 
rand, A. M., professor of anthropology, 
Columbia university ; ‘‘ Spain in Amer- 
ica,’’ by Edward Gaylord Bourne, Ph. D., 
professor of history, Yale university; 
‘England in America,’’ by Lyon Gar- 
diner Tyler, LL.D., president of William 
and Mary college; and ‘‘ Colonial Self- 
Government,’’ by Charles McLean An- 
drews, Ph. D., professor of history, 
Bryn Mawr college. 


For those of a literary taste probably 
the greatest attraction inthe March Cen- 
tury is the first instalment of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s story, ‘‘ Rose o’ the 
River.’’ The pictures by George Wright, 
and especially the colored one of the 
rustic beauty who is the heroine of this 
charming tale, will be greaty admired. 
There is other fiction of a high character 
by Alice’ Hegan Rice, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Caroline Abbot Stanley, and 
others. The description of ‘‘The New 
Siege Warfare at Port Arthur,’’ by Rich- 
ard Barry, an eye-witness, will inter- 
est thousands who are eagerly watching 
events in Manchuria. In ‘‘ A Wonder- 
Worker, of Science’’ William H. Har- 
wood tells of Luther Burbank’s marvel- 
ous success in producing new species of 
plants. The above is only a small part 
of the contents of the magazine. As 
usual the illustrations are numerous; es- 
pecially noticeable are those showing 
some of the skyscrapers of New York. 





C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the 
Southern Clinic, in writing of la grippe 
complaints, says: I have found much 
benefit from the use of antikamnia tab- 
lets in the fever and muscular painful- 
ness accompanying grip. A dozen tablets 
should always be kept about the house. 
Druggists speak well of them and so far 
as our experience goes, we can indorse 
the above.—Southwestern Medical Jour- 
nal. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


THE one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk his chance on 
a single man. wut when we have the right man we find it the wisest way. Twenty-five years ago 
the manager of this agency wanted a watch, and went to D. Valentine, the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. 
“How much do you wantto pay?” ‘Perhaps $150." “ Here is a Patek aes g? watch, part of their exhibit 
at the Spe yee exposition, plain case, works as fine as any man needs, will last you all your life. That is 
the best $150 will buy.” He took the watch, he carries it to-day, he will never carry any other unless he loses 
it; yet he bought it inside of five minutes. Mr. ONE Mb the money would buy was much better than his 
\ a:entine’s word that the watch was the best own jadgement, and he relied upon it. We ap- 
ply this principle in agency work. When East Orange wanted a high schoo] principal in 1900 we recommended 
one man, and he is there yet. When it wanted a grammar school principal in 194 we recommended one man, 
and he was elected. When Binghamton ask us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. 
The board spent two months over it, sent as far away as Racine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but finally took 
the man we named the day the vacancy wascreated. We don’t always have the right man, and when DEA 
we haven’t we say so; but when we do have him we say so strongly; that is the one man | 

THE SCHOOL BULLETINACENCY, - C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PACIFIC Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 


TEACHERS’ the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 


teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
AGENCY 


1905 year book and registration blank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
ager, 523 N. Y. BIk., Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
[ntroduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
H E B E ST THREE PUBLIC ScHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
4 vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HaRRispurG, Pa. 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 

SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Oidest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwELu, Manager. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
-~ PEL CHOOSE EEE SESE SELES SHED LECHSE CE CEES SOOO ESEO OOOO? 


$33 TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


Every day, March | to May 15, 1905, 


from Chicago. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Via St. Paul and Minneapolis, via Omaha, 
Tickets good in 

















1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 











Choice of routes via the 


or via Kansas City. 
tourist sleeping cars, in which the rate 
for a double berth, Chicago to Pacific 
Coast points, is only $7. 


mm : GENERAL 
W. S. HOWELL, rastean AGENT, 


381 Broapway, NEW YORK 





Send me books descriptive of — 





Name 





: 





Address = 
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Reflecting Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in natural colors 
photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, speci- 
mens, mechanical models and cuts in books. lso shows 


lante , x : 
Send for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogra- 


Lept. 


i slides perfectly, Attachable to any electric lantern. 


eology, Botany, History, Psychology, etc. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














26° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lots 
Resuiar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
ot school rooms 
has become a 
real need in tbe 
right education 
of children. 
Children are vu- 
consciously in- 
uenced by the 
beautiful 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
le, is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of sch°ol 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on light 
grey. wager. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors 








rice, 25c. each; two for 45¢.; five for #1.0u. 
Washington Robert E. Lee 
Lincela ene tHE, Fee 
e wthorne 

Presidents Holmes Shakespeare 
Declaration of Irvin Tennyson 

Independence Lengisllow Dickens 
Admiral Dewey Lowell Kipling 


Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 
We have a large collection. Catalog 2c. 


Send 2c. for Coburn’s How to Decorate 
your Schoo). A most valuable little book in 
limp cloth. Address : 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








The Hon. Charles F. Warwick, former 
nayor of Philadelphia will shortly pub- 
lish thru the J. B. Lippincott company 
a volume entitled, ‘‘Mirabeau and the 
French Revolution.’’ It will be an oc- 
tavo volume of moderate size, _illus- 
trated, containing an historical study of 
the early period of the Revolution in 
which (eens was the great leader. 


The lover of art and also ofa fine 
quality of printing cannot fail to be sur- 
rised and delighted on opening the 
arch number of The International 
Studio. This issue surpasses the usual 
quality of that excellent magazine, high 
as that is. The leading article, ‘‘A 
Notable Decorative Achievement,’’ by 
W. Reynolds-Stephens, showing the 
practical perfection of church adorn- 
ment, will be eagerly read and studied 
by admirers of ecclesiastical architect- 
ure. There are many other articles on 
subjects of interest to art students, 
with numerous illustrations, both colored 
and plain. The one, ‘‘ Milton’s Ode 
to Time,’’ illumination on vellum by 
Edith Harwood, with writing by Graily 
Hewitt, is especially to be commended. 


The Macmillan company hopes to bring 
out this spring a new play by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. It will be entitled ‘‘Nero.’’ 
Any new work by Mr. Phillips is_prett 
sure to be a contribution to the Englis 
literature that survives. 


Chancellor McCracken of New York 
university, in an interview in the Trian- 
gle of the last week in February, sug- 
gested that the faculties of the depart- 
ments of arts and applied sciences will 
probably abolish the Lincoln’s birthday 
holiday in the university. 


Life Guards. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes 
of life, diseases, find allies in the very 
elements as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip, and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
guards. It removes the conditions in 
which ‘these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone 
to all the vital organs and functions, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the 
greater the exposure todisease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


Rest and Health fer Mother and Child 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP jas been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD?, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
oo. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


CONSTIPATION 


, 

**For over nine yea.s I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time I had to ta . on 
injection of warm water once every 2 hours before 

could have an action on my bowels. Ha: pily I 
tried Cascarets, and today I am a well man. 

During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you I am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity.’ 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, IL 





Best For 
The Bowels 






~ CANDY CATHARTIC” 
ny WORK WHILE YOU. Saag 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
. e genuine t sti Cc. 

Guaranteed to eure or your money —" “— 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 












Extra Fine Imported 


56=piece 
China Gea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88¢ a lb., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, étc.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. I. C., care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 239 
31-35 Vesey Street, New York 
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A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
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“He had small skill o horse flesh 
pe to ride on” Dont take 


convinced,= 


be 
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FIMER & AMEND Teachers’ Agencies. 


205-211 Third Ave., New York VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
senha eae aca School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited 


to send to us at once for circulars. Address 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- bli 


tific Instruments, B R W R TEACHERS’ 
Everything silica eae iaiitiiiie Glass A (i E N C Y 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


Manofacturing Department in the House ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 

















The it 


University of Chicago THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies 








SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 CENTRAL OFFICE: ABILENF, TEXAS. W. A. BYNUM, Gen’l Mer. 





First Term, June 17-July 27 WANTED-—Good teachers to test our ability to locate members. Judge for yourself our facilities upon consid- 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 ering our numerous associate offices as follows: Macon, Ga.; Anniston, Ala.; Union City, Tenn.; Kosciusko, 
Registration for either term Miss. ; Benton, La.; Pine Bluff, Ark. Southwestern Office, Phoenix, Arizona. We want good teachers, for we 
CAN PLACEthem. Weare registering good ones, and want to know it when you have knowledge of a vacancy. 


8s, . . . 
, mange: ip Aoccenad eos pony ey of = We are prepared to fill any kind of position, where good material is needed. Address either office. 





Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 5 

{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. § (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 

For circulars of information address KELLOGG S AG ENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 89 

. states, at $4,000 down. Form for 

The University of Chicago S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
Caicaco, ILLINOIS 31 1 Union n Square NEw Y' YORK stant demand for for good teachers. 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Séi3a% =*GHens5 


Summer School of the South A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Veaaaies occur right along through the yea 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE | Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6 Write for circular and biank “to-day 


FOURTH SESSION 
TWENTIETH ] 
BEGINS JUNE 20 and CLOSES JULY 28 YEAR THE ALBERT TEACH ERS AGENCY 
This school has won the reputation of being the best C. J. Atsert, Manager 378 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
olsun Geackues Oke tok Dp rortanite for nd otters | Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register Now for September 


ment in scholarship, general culture, and professional, | Positions. Year Book containing valuable information free. 
knowledge and training. 


‘5 Instructors, 130 full courses, 50 or more popular lec- 

tures by some of the most prominent workers and TEACHERS’ 
speakers of the country. 

$4 Registration fee covers all charges for tuition, 

lectures, and entertainments. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


Board and lodg'ng at reasonable rates =| 1QNG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Reduced ° ailroad rates from all 


ror ansonscoeat wa teter seorsats, wore THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville. Tennessee 
NORTH AMERICAN (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


GYMNASTIC UNION 
449 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Normal School of Gymnastics | 
558-563 BROADWAY THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2 4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave. Washington. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimsen Block, Los Angeles. 






































GEO. WITTICH, OinzcTor 


SEND FOR CATALOO 


a a | vey i sell and Merit Cards Kellosg’s Nelo 


SUMMER SCHOOL eyes 
ries. ) 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 Se “i For 4 
Instruction will be be in Architecture, Astronomy, first time really attractive merit cards are avall- 


ag ot ag yh able. ‘These prove great incentives to better 


eee | Se work in schools. Parents much appreciate 
For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn . e, : \ q ; 
Director, College Hall, University of Penn- | ne mA them. Send for samples. 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASH REWARD 


E want good agents, Don’t you know of 
some one who has been specially successe 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
“ How to be a Successful Teacher.” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materie 
ally to their inoomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘“‘big winners” this year, Address Agency 











A valuable new book by 
a popular New York 


oe A 
CLASS MANAGEMENT City Superiatendenit. 


TAYLOR _ 80c.; postage, 














Mamet's Liducation r hrough Nature 


The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 
tice. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 


new “big wi 'E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


B.6. REALOOS GO. és 89m St, Bow Fork READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
TTT EE | municating with advertisers. 
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